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OYAL ACADEMY OF MOUSIC.. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and 
The ~— Family. 
President—The aie, on. the Karl of DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

PROFESSORS. 
fir 8. Bennett, Sir J. Goss, Dr. Steggall, Messrs. Banister, 
Lunn, G. A. Macfarren, Sullivan, Cox, Fiori, Garcia, Gilardoni, 
Pinsuti, Regaldi, Rant, Wallworth, Cusins, Dorrell, 
E . B. Jewson, Walter Macfarren, 
yLeary, H. Thomas, Thouless, Westlake, J. Cheshire, John 

Thomas, Folkes, Hill, Sainton, Watson, Pettit, Piatti, Howell, 

srasien. Horton, Lazarus, Waltzig, Harper, Walter Lacy, 

, &e, 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 19th 
of ae and will TERMINATE on SATURDAY, the 25th 
of April. 

Cundidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 15th of January, at eleven o'clock, and every 
succeeding Monday and Thursday, at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 











ADAME PATEY’S CONCERT TOUR, for 

the months of MARCH and APRIL.—Artists, Miss 
Banks, Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr, Patey. 
Accompanist, Mr. C. Davieson. Applications for Terms and 
Dates should be addressed without delay to Me. CunnincHam 
Boossy, 2, Little Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 





ERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS— 
(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s uest,” and ‘‘ Thou art so near,” 
“THE HEART'S MEMORIES”. (Poetry by Tennyson. 


R. Mitis & Sons. 
“ a we VOICE. (Poctry by Victor Hugo.) 
. Boosey. 
“Two graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and 
highly-appreciated style.”—‘‘ The Queen.” 


fg to PURCHASE, a perfect set of the 

PETER’S EDITION of BACH, large copy. Par- 
ticulars to be sent to Jon Broapwoop and Sons, 33, Great 
Pulteney-street, W. 








RARE AND VALUABLE WORK ON FREEMASONRY. 
Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged by the Craft. 
HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES OF CRAFT 
FBEEMASONRY, as Taught in all the Master Masons’ 
Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons of England, 
embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Ceremonies. Sent 
post free on receipt of 88. 6d., payable to A. E. MASON 
(P.M.,'300), Bank ep View, Richmond, Yks. ; or from Ex.iot 
Stock, Paternoster Row. Prospectus Kree. 


RGANIST WANTED.—The Trustees of 
Worthing Chapel-of-Ease are desirous of engaging a 
competent person as Organist and Choir-master to the Chapel. 
Salary, £50 a year. A printed form of the terms and conditions 
upon which the appointment will be made will be forwarded to 
intending candidates on application, The Services at the 
“ ps ome od principal Beene ot So Charch 
- Applications Tr, accom, ‘estimonials o 
the applicant’s musical ability pom to be 
men HORATO LUCREST, Ged Ws de Seance 1 
— e 
Bedford-row, Worthing. : 4c pda 








R. ho E. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
sa cl Same “tea 





T° MUSICAL STUDENTS.—CARL CZERNY'S 
GREAT WORKS :— 

SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. 8 vols., each 21s. 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 4 vols., each 21s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 12s. 
Payment may be made in stamps. London, Robert Cocks & Co. 


RATIS AND POSTAGE FREE.—Latest LIST 

of MUSICAL NOVELTIES for 1874. Just issued by 

Messrs. Roszar Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 

Y MOTHER AMONG THE ANGELS. New 

Song. By the Composer and Author of the widely- 

+ pred song, “A Rose in Heaven.” 8s.; free by post for 
ps. 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part 
Song, by the Composer of “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,” &c.” Post free for four stamps; the song, 18 stamps. 
Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each. 
OLLOY’S LATEST SONGS.—* THE RIDE” 


On Go he, Fe. 1, in E flat; No. 2, in F; No. 3, in 
each, ‘“ BROUK AN 


. 4a, D THE WAVE.” 4s.; 
post free at half-price in stamps. 


IRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONGS.—Post free at 
halt price, tn atom “DON’T FORGEL ME.” Words 

by Miss H MARION BURNSIDE. &s. “IN SHADOW- 
LAND.” Words by REA. 33. 


. “ WHAT SHALL I SING 
10 THEE? Words by REA. 3s. 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 





Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6a. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. «. «. Marriott. 
Waltz ~.... a oe ae ae Marriott. 
Lancers ‘‘MERRY OLD TIMES”... .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. Marriott. 
Polka ‘PEERLESS PIER” .. .«. Marriott. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 
The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each, 





T TREKELL'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
e 





BOURREE. in F major .. .- «. os of +6 oF 88 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. «.. « « 48 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. «2 ss oe oo of 48 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. ss oe se ee oe 38 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. «1 « oe 4% 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE, Morceaude Salon .. 4s, 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 48. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka ce oo oe oe 
(Both elegantly Tlustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 48. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





b. bgcvery SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—* THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ‘“‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 43.; post free, 
2s, each, 


ORNs ww" 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER axp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DePaRTMENT: 





London: Sole Publishers, Roszat Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, Order of all Musicaellers, ; 


h R. H. C. COOPER (formerly one of the Solo 


and Principal Violins of the Philharmonic Society of 
London , intends returning to Town the middle of Jawuary, 1874, 
Mr. Cooper accepts Engagements as Soloist for Violin or Viola, 


or in the Orchestra. Lessons given. For terms, &c., apply \pro 
tem.) to 14, Princes-street, Leicester-square. ; 
: NOW READY. 

RICE, in Roan Case, 8s., or in Russia Leather, 

6s. Published under the direction of SIR JULIUS 
BENEDICT, the PROFESSORS’ POCK ET BOOK, and DAILY 
and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, for 1874, giving a 
line for every hour in the day, from 8am. to 8 p.m., aud for 
Evening Engagements. 

. ee Caats & Co., 20, Charing-cross, and of all Book- 
sellers, ’ 





A SIMPLE CATECHISM _ 
ON THE 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANO- 

FORTE PLAYING, 

In the form of Question and Answer, and written in 

JSamiliar language. 


BY 

E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Price ONE SHILLING, Cloth Cover. 

Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


bg ay AND DREAMING. Now ready, 

the fourth edition of this charming song, sung with 
great success by Mr. William Castle, the American tenor. 
Words by M. A. BAINES, Music by BERTHOLD TOURS, 
Free by post, 25. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, 
London, W., and 88, Western-road, Brighton. 





NEW SONGS =y J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 
WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE, 
“This song for soprano is exceedingly original, quaint, 
and truly charming—a song that will ‘to its composer's 
fame.”—* Queen,” December 20. ‘There is no one of these 
songs that is not marked by musicianly thoughtfulness. The 


first, in F minor, has a delicious accompaniment to a graceful 
melody.”—*‘* Morning 


Post,” December 11, 

LOSSOMS. “As fresh as it is beautiful—a 
true musical poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship.”—‘* Queen,” 
December 20. ‘The second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the mind 

when once heard,” —* Morning Post,” December 11. 
) fetes WAVES. “Is as soothing and 
pleasing in character as the subject demands. The words 
of the whole set are good, and the songs prove that the author of 
*To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein of sweet and vocal melody.” 

—‘ Morning Post,” December 11. 
ING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
‘*No whit inferior to any one of the set ; is a charming 
wae with a melody as interesting as it is novel.”—‘* Morning 
rat, 


,” December 11, 
ONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. ‘Mr, Hatton 
has been very successful in this song, my a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first “ote to the 
last ; it just suits the words. Key F, 6-8 time, with a range of 
nine notes C to D.”—* The Orchestra,” December", ‘Is as 
fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject, The can be no 
danger in foretelling an early popularity.”—‘' »legraph,” 
December 26. 
HE STREAM. “A beautiful song for mezzo 
soprano or contralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle.”— 
**The Hour,” December 17. 
HE VILLAGE CHURCH. ‘One of those 
simple, unaffected little ditties which will please all 
alike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony. Compass, C below to KE fourth space.” 
“Queen,” December 6. ‘A song for all times and seasons is 
The Old Village-Churcb,’ the music of which, by J. 1. Hatton, 
is in his happiest style, and allied to really poetical verses by 
Beatrice Abercrombie.”—‘‘ Graphic,” November 22. 


PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
SOLD BY ALL MUSICSELLERS AT HALF-PRICE. 
LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 











R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


For leptgeiing and > | the voice) and removing 
of throat, has maintained its bigh character for a 
aaa ~ - ring testimonials received 


Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable To 
Wholesale ad Retail C ip 





Li, LITTLE MARIOROCRE STRECT. 
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‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical 1) strumeits, In direct communication with all the 
»rincipal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Meaching or Practising. 
P.anofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Seeond-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
#4, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
38a, Usford-street, London, W, 





tie GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrament, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for publie and private 
concerts, address to ber residence, 22a, Donse? Steest, 
Portman square, W 


J. 'T. TLAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 


1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of these of other Church Firms. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
old,” &e. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 14d. In 
1 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 28, 6d. each; postage, 8d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
hich teaching in language which the young can take in, rivale 
this series,”-—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE, 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

* Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 

‘A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian. 

*Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 

** An attractive little tale.”—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale, 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,”—Guardian, 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

‘Pretty: pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

ba, by Post 5s. Sd. ° 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Literary Churchman. 

** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by thefev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD., 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d, 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here nm | there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT, 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the peager k as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.” —Church Times. 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by 
Post 3s, Od. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck,.” 3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should ie! owns some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s, 74d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review, 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination,”—Church Times, 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
. An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &o, 2s. ; by 
Post Qa, 2d. 

**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
Nibrary.”—Guardian, . 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation, 2%. 6d.; by Post 2s. Od, 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 

may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 


for good.” —Guardian, 
Just suited for a prize or for a lending 


Interesting and 


** Ite tone is excellent. 
library.” —Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 6s. 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —@uardian. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord's Life. By C, A, JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s, 8d. 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instrue- 
tion will be appreciated.” —Church Times, 





La yes's Catalogue on application, 





J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


‘Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 





201, REGENT STREET, W, 








sti. 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


(ouns AND SOCIAL LIFE jy 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the T! 
late FELIX: WHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo, 7. 


Or» ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


ARNOLD SO CASTELAR, ‘Trensinted by Mes, ABTETS 
HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: 4 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY 
1 vol. crown 8vo,. . STERRY, 











ease DE SEVIGNE, HER Con. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


JJOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
_ WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 


T]NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey, ¢ 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol, Sve, 14s. , ache 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 


Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD, Wi 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., = 


MuHE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 3 vols. 


HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 

of a Strong Man's Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 

CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. Tn 8 vols. 


A 




















PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 8 vols, 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA, A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


RYes DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 
H. RIDDELL; 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


(\LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel 


8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE RBACH OF ALL. 


tun BEST anD CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRvction Gratis, 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 








[eel s) BS! 


= 
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BABY’S BED. 





Dainty and white from foot unto head, 

Soft and smooth is the tiny bed, 

Curtained with nettings so airy and light 

Not a fly can be hidden from sight : 

And there the baby shall nightly sleep, 

While mother and angels their watch shall keep ;— 
Mother and angels shall watch together, 

All through the sultry summer weather. 


Fleeciest blankets shall make the spread, 
And downiest feathers the little bed 

Where baby, our darling, shall still repose, 
Warm to the tips of her delicate toes ; 

When the wintry winds shall chillingly blow, 
And all the world be white with the snow ;— 
And mother and angels will watch together 
All through the frosty winter weather. 


8. M. W. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. H. E. Hime announces a Welsh Festival at 
the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on the 17th inst. 





The pantomimes are drawing crowded houses to 
the Liverpool theatres, and the Alexandra as usual 
takes the lead. Mr. Saker has again achieved a 
great success, and ‘Little Lalla Rookh” is certain 
to haye a long run. 





Malle. Titiens commences her annual winter con- 
cert-tour by @ morning concert at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday next. The artists are 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Sinico, and Mdlle. Justine 
Maevitz ; Signori Fabrini, Campobello, and Perkin. 
M. Colyn, violin; and Mr. Cowen, conductor, 





A young lady with the alliterative name of Marian 
May, made a successful débiit last week at Leicester. 
She is said to possess a sweet sympathetic voice 
and considerable personal attractions. Mr. Howard 
Paul has engaged her for a tour in the north of Eng- 
land beginning at the end of the present month. 





Mr. James Sanders, conductor of the Liverpool 
Musical Society, takes a benefit at St. George’s Hall 
this evening (Friday) when ‘' Elijah” will be per- 
formed, with Miss Galloway, Miss Poyntz, Mrs. 
Bolton, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Mr. Alfred Brown, and Mr. Santley as principals. 
Mr. C. A. Seymour, leader; Mr. W. T. Best, 
organist; and Mr. Sanders, conductor. 





The Derby Choral Union gave its annual per- 
formance of the ‘* Messiah” on the night of December 
30th ult. A good performance was rewarded by an 
overflowing audience. Mdme. Helenne Walker, 
Mdme. Bining, Mr. Greyson, and Mr. T,. Brandon 
were the principals. Mr. Cornish played the trumpet 
obbligato to the song, “ The trumpet shall sound,” 
in an artistic manner. Mr. H. Farmer, leader; Mr. 
T. Tallis Trimnell, organist ; and Mr. W. W. Wood- 
ward, conductor. 





Mr. Charles Hallé gave his third Orchestral Con- 
cert at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Tuesday 
evening last. The following was the program :— 
Overture “‘ Leonora,” Beethoven; Scena, “ Softly 
sighs” (Weber), Mrs. Billinie Porter; Symphony, 
“The power of Sound,” Spohr; Overture in A, 
Reitz; Solo violin, Romanza in F, (Beethoven,) 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda; Song, “Let me wander,” 
(Hande’,) Mrs. B. Porter; Concerto for two violins, 
in D minor, (Bach), Mdme. Norman-Neruda and 
Herr Straus; Solo pianoforte, Grand Polonaise in 
A flat, (Chopin), Mr. Hallé; Song, “Should he 
upbraid,” (Bishop), Mrs. B. Porter; Overture, 
“Mirella,” Gounod. Mdme. Neruda and Mr. Hallé 
Were both happy in their selections, and were re- 
warded with the usual applause. There was again 
4 large audience, and the concert was thoroughly 
enjoyable with the exception of the vocal perform- 
‘neces, which were certainly inferior to what Mr. 
Hallé’s patrons have a right to expect. We may 
hint to Mr. Hallé that Mame. Lemmens-Sherrington 





and Mdme. Patey would be heard with great pleasure 
at these concerts. 

An excellent concert was given at the Hartley 
Hall, Southampton, last week by Mr. Ridgway, the 
members of whose family form a strong musical 
party in themselves. In addition, however, the 
services of Miss Dones, from the Albert Hall, Miss 
Amy Aylward, and Mr. J. L. Wadmore were secured, 
together with a full and well disciplined band, 
which, under the personal direction of Mr. Ridgway, 
had been brought to an admirable state of efficiency. 
The overtures to ‘ Italiana” and “ Masaniello” 
were finely played by the band, as was also a selec- 
tion from ‘Il T'rovatore ” and Rividre’s “ Carlotta” 
valse. Mr. Ridgway, jun., played an andante and 
allegro in F sharp minor with great effect, and was 
rapturously applauded. Miss Ridgway’s execution 
of a Mendelssohn capriccio in B minor reflected 
the utmost credit upon her musical skill; and her 
younger sister, Miss Nellie Ridgway, delighted the 
audience with Kuhe’s “ Victoria.” Mr. Wadmore 
sang “‘ To arms ” (Halley), ‘‘ The Erl King” (Schue 
bert); and “ England’s greeting ” (Santley), and on 
being encored in the last he gave ‘ Hearts of Oak.” 
Miss Dones sang ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy,” and ‘“ The 
Storm’? (Hullah), very finely; and Miss Aylward 
sang ‘He thinks I do not love him” (Sainton- 
Dolby), and ‘‘She wandered down the mountain 
side” (F. Clay), charmingly. Two duets— O’er 
the hawthorn hedge,” and “La ci darem” with 
Smart’s trio ‘‘Queen of night,” were excellently 
rendered, 








CONCERTS, 

The London Ballad Concerts were resumed on 
Saturday afternoon. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Enriquez, ‘Miss Sophie Ferrari, Miss A. Sterling, 
Messrs. Vernon Rigby, George Perren and Pyatt being 
vocalists. Mr. Sims Reeves should have appeared, 
but hoarseness prevented him. Some glees and 
part-songs were sung by the London Vocal Union, 
and Mr. Sydney Smith contributed two brilliant 
pianoforte solos of his own composition. Herr 
Meyer Lutz and Mr. J. L. Hatton conducted as 
usual. 








THEATRES. 





A new burlesque by Mr. Reece was produced on 
Saturday at the Vaudeville, under the title of * Ruy 
Blas Righted.” The characters of Victor Hugo's 
play are treated with the usual irreverence, and Mr. 
David James, as fot only a lackey but a flunkey, 
incorporates with this notion the broken English 
and manner of Mr. Fechter in his former playing of 
Ruy Blas. Mr. Thorne is Don Sallust,,a most 
hardened villain; and the two furnish the cream 
of the fun. That unfortunate scapegoat, the Lord 
Chamberlain, is once more held up to contumely 
amid the laughter and derision of the audience; 
and the two actors, pretending that they dare not 


(which is transparent nonsense, for Mr. Righton 
and his colleagues nightly do so at the Olympic), 
say they are forced to adopt the comic freedom of 
the pencil to point their satire. Accordingly they 
exhibit a series of caricatures, in the description of 
which initial letters are used for names; and A 
stands for the Judge Advocate General, B for the 
Minister recently returned to the Cabinet, C for the 
War Minister, D for the Leader of the Opposition, 
and so on; all of which is received with roars of 
laughter, because it is supposed to be done in 
defiance of the authorities. Miss Kate Bishop has 
joined the Vaudeville company, and makes an 
attractive Don Casar; she was welcomed very 
cordially. Miss Marie Rhodes did very well as a 
pert Marianne de Neuberg; and Misses Ellen 


Walters and Eliza Russell with Mr. Charles Fenton 
and G. Elliott are in the cast. The ‘ Road to 
Ruin” keeps the front part of the playbill, and is 
attended by full audiences. 

_ A slight story in the shape of a serious comedy 
has been furnished to the Charing Cross Theatre by 





Daly Bessemeres. under the name “ Forget and 


‘‘make up” as public personages on the stage | 





Forgive.” Its theme is a father and gon in love 
with the same girl. The son’s mother has been 
abandoned by the father, and has died in neglect ; 
and the penitent man endeavours to atone for this 
sin of his by dispensing charity in the largest-hearted 
manner. Among the applicants is the scn who 
unknowingly appears at his father’s door; and it is 
afier the recognition that the discovery is made how 
these two men are in love with one object, the 
daughter of a peer, whose promise the elder Tyrrel 
has purchased with his money, but whose heart is 
given to the young portrait painter. Circumstances 
conspire to place the junior aspirant in an un- 
favourable light, but his happiness is ultimately 
secured by the old man throwing up his claims. 
The acting, in the case of Mr. Creswick and Mr. 
Charles E. Creswick who play the two Tyrrels, is 
needlessly pompous and stilted. It is rather 
Claudius and Hamlet stalking and posturing at 
each other than a couple of English gentlcnten of a 
hundred years ago, ‘True, the piece is thrown back 
into the early period of George III; but even at 
that date people were easy and ill-bred and did not 
conduct themselyes with the voice and air of a 
bandit-baron of the melodramatic stage. M. Lin 
Rayne, who plays a foppish peer, acts naturally and 
easily, affording a complete foil to the school of high 
stilts and artificial inflection. Miss Emily Seymour 
also does her part admirably. The heroine is per- 
formed by Miss Louise Carlyle. If anything 
detracts from the merits of Mr. Bessemeres’ play it 
is an excess of overpoweringly virtuous sentiment ; 
and much of this might with advantage be cut out. 
But above all the chief actors should be implored to 
descend from the high-stepping destriers of romance, 
and mount a couple of homely comedy nags, which 
they will find carry them much further. 


On Friday night ‘Tricoche et Cacolet” was 
revived at the Holborn, with a cast similar to that 
which attended its production last year at the 
Royalty. The humours of the marvellous!y cunning 
firm were sustained by MM, Didier and Schey with 
admirable versatility; and Mdlle. Wilhelm was 
again a magnificent Fanny Bombance, The merry 
piece produced successive roars of laughter, 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


If that building in Argyle Street where Mr, 
Burnand reads his ‘‘ Happy Thoughts” were only 
situate in some thoroughfare where Londoners could 
be reminded of what was going on inside, ‘‘ Happy 
Thoughts’ would be a great success. It may be- 
come so where the reading now is, but it would be 
immeasurably a greater success in a crowded tho- 
roughfare. That Mr. Burnand has a keen scent for 
the ludicrous, va sans dire; but he has also what a 
humorist may be without—the imitative faculty, 
the gift of mimicry. He can disguise his voice, and 
work his face so as to convey all manner of ex- 
aggerated emotions. ‘Happy Thoughts” is far 
funnier to hear read—or rather recited as the 
author recites it,.than it was to read in Punch. 
Mr. Burnand’s manner makes aromatic the com- 
monplace. When his hero drives by mistake 
to the Duke's country-seat, the very bobs and 
curtseys of a bucolic populace are made to con- 
vey a gleeful sense to the audience. The con- 
versation over the Irasers’ dinner is a mere tissue 
of ordinary remarks, but the author's method of 
analysis, and his pitiless mimicking of tone and 
gesture, make it extremely funny. 80 in the 
second part, with the trawling experiences, and the 
gushing behaviour of Miss Straithmere. The 
exasperating silliness of that young lady's conver- 
sation must strike a chord of memory in every 
listener’s bosom. You hear a sort of under-current 
of confession among the audience—* Oh, how true 
that is!” Mr. Burnand has before him a mine of 
entertainment-wealth in the long series of ‘‘ Happy 
Thoughts ” when he has exhausted the novelty of 
the two episodes forming the present stock. That 
will not be for some time to come; but when he 
changes, there is the Milburd series and the 
cleaning of the pool, the whole courtship with 
Fridolin, and, above all, the saws of Captain 
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Dyngewall, surely the most idiomatic character ever 
invented since Captain Cuttle and Micawber. 

Mr. Boughton’s Company gave a_ successful 
performance on Monday evening, at the St. George’s 
Theatre to a very crowded audience. It was hardly 
judicious to select such a piece as “* Last Lynne” for 
performance by a company mainly composed of 
amateurs. The whole weight of it of course fell 
upon the heroine, and was most creditably borne by 
Miss Caroline Evans. This young lady possesses 
every qualification for a leading actress—voice, pre- 
sence, and thorough knowledge of stage business. 
Her last scene was very finely rendered, and she 
fairly moved the audience by her pathos. Miss 
Evans was but feebly supported; and the acting of 
Mr. IF’. Grove alone preserved the performance from 
wearing that amateur cachet that some of us are so 
glad to laugh at. Mr. Boughton’s company has 
apparently gone through a certain amount of drilling. 
This was evident by the absence of the “ staggers ”"— 
an amateur epidemic, which generally seizes the 
histrionic aspirants as soon as they smell the floats; 
indeed, some of the members of the company were 
80 thoroughly at home as to suggest the plagiarism 
of a well-known dictum thus: ‘Some men has 
plenty brass and no brains.” Mr. Groves’s rendering 
of the polished ruffian Leveson was scarcely polished 
enough, yet it was vigorous and well acted upon the 
whole. This gentleman plays with the ease of a 
veteran actor, and he made a great deal of his part; 
the versatility he shows would make him a valuable 
acquisition to any company. In the after-piece—the 
burlesque of “ Cinderella"—he played the Baron 
very creditably. His lines were given so as never to 
miss a pun or point; he sings and dances admirably, 
and his “ business” is capital. The heroine of the 
burlesque was well played by an intelligent little girl 
who had, earlier in the evening, gained some praise 
by her performance of the boy who dies before his 
guilty mother in “ East Lynne.” The honours of 
the burlesque were shared by Miss Nelly Baker, who 
sustained the role of the Valet in a highly.creditable 
manner; but she will be heard of to greater advantage 
no doubt in another line. 





THE LATE MR. HART. 





We regret to announce the death of Mr. John 
Hart, the well known connoisseur in violins, of the 
firm of Hart and Son, Princes Street, Leicester 
Square. This occurred at Margate on the Ist inst., 
where he had retired some years since in consequence 
of an asthmatic affection. According to Sandys 
and Foster's “‘ History of the Violin” he was born 
December 17th, 1805, and articled to Samuel Gilkes 
May, 1820, of whom he learned the mechanical 
branch of his profession. He appears to have 
afterwards centred his attention upon the peculiar 
characteristics of the works of the Cremonese violin 
makers, and in a comparatively brief space of time 
obtained an extensive knowledge in that direction ; 
indeed it may be said his unerring eye and powerful 
memory of instruments once brought under his 
notice placed him on the pinnacle of fame as a 
connoisseur. Commencing business at a period 
when tho desire to possess violins by the famous 
Italian makers was becoming géneral among 
amateurs, and being peculiarly fortunate in securing 
an early reputation as a judge of them, he became 
the channel through which the greater part of the 
best influx of rare Italian instruments passed into 
England, and it is said there are very few in Europe 
with which he was unacquainted. He brought 
together some remarkable collections, among others 
that of Mr. James Goding, disposed of by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson in 1856; the small but 
exquisite collection of Mr. Charles Plowden, con- 
sisting of four violins by Antonius Stradiuarius, and 
four by Joseph Guarnerius, seven of which were 
purchased by him upon the decease of Mr. Plowden 
for two thousand pounds; and lastly the choice 
portion of the collection of Joseph Gillott, sold at 
Christie and Manson’s shortly after the famous 
sale of pictures belonging to the same gentleman. 
To mention individually the gems comprised in this 
array of Cremona’s handiwork would be a difficult 





task, and of interest only to those versed in fiddle 
lore; but among them may be noticed the 
Guarnerius violin bearing the proud title of 
‘King ’—which we find is mentioned in “ Violins 
and Violin Makers ”—having sold for seven hundred 
guineas; the viola formerly Lord Macdonald’s, 
which sold for four hundred pounds, and the 
beautiful specimens owned by Mr. John P. Waters, 
New York. It may be truly said Mr. Hart leaves a 
name behind that will live in the annals of the 
leading instrument. 








TYNDALL ON SOUND. 


Professor Tyndall commenced his fourth lecture of 
the course by saying that though we cannot see air 
waves and sound waves we can contrive methods by 
which their existence is made apparent. A finger glass 
containing water was caused to vibrate so as to pro- 
duce a musical note, and the waves communicated to 
the water were apparent on its surface. A large 
glass bowl filled with alcohol was in like manner 
vibrated, and the drops of ‘ spray” falling on the 
surface arranged themselves in patterns, as did the 
sand particles on vibrating plates of metal at the last 
lecture. As before explained, where a vibrating 
surface is small, a sound so slight is originated as to 
be often hardly audible, and for this reason “ sound 
boards” are used. It was shown that ordinary flat 
gas flame will take up and augment the intensity of 
sound from-a tuning fork, as a sound-board will. A 
flame can also be used to originate vibrations causing 
musical notes. A series of experiments were made 
with gas jets and a number of glass tubes of different 
dimensions and lengths. A jet inserted to a proper 
height in a narrow and short tube gave a higher note, 
a longer and wider tube gave a deeper note, and a 
succession of larger tubes gave deeper and deeper 
tones till a tube some sixteen feet long was reached, 
which produced such an overpowering tone that 
there was a manifest sensation of relief among the 
audience that the investigations were not to be pushed 
still further. This series of experiments proved that 
the size of the tube controlled the pitch of the note. 
An image of the flame causing a note in a glass tube 
was then thrown on the screen, so that the behaviour 
of the flame could be seen by all. When drawn out 
to a long point it produced the singing note; when 
in its normal state no sound occurred. 

The Professor then said that the note was the 
result of a succession of extinctions and re-ignitions 
of the flame, causing a succession of sound waves, 
and he proceeded to show the proof. He reminded 
his hearers that a cannon-ball in*motion in the dark, 
if seen by the light of a flash of lightning, appears 
for an instant as if standing still; and a succession 
of images on a revolving ‘‘ wheel of life,” if seen for 
an instant by an electric spark_appear stationary. 
The light given from a ‘‘ singing flame ” in a tube is 
like a succession of electric sparks, consisting of the 
extinction and re-ignition of the flame. A “ wheel 
of life’”’ was shown by the light of a singing flame, 
and when the rate of revolutions of the wheel was 
managed so as to coincide exactly with the rate of 
extinctions and re-ignitions of the flame the images 
appeared stationary. If a singing flame is so 
arranged as not to sing, but to be on the point of sing- 
ing, when sung to at the proper pitch it accepts the 
vibration and starts into song. A totally different 
experiment was then exhibited. A jet of water in a 
curve was shown to consist at its outset of a 
continuous portion, followed by a portion in which 
the drops are widely scattered. The sound of an 
organ pipe caused the whole portion to be con- 
tinuous. The Professor then reverted to some of the 
experiments shown with the sensitive flame in the 
first lecture, which had failed in consequence of 
currents of air in the room. He reproduced them 
with all the ventilators and doors carefully closed. 
One additional was shown, which was that, as light 
can be concentrated by a glass lens, so sound can be 
concentrated by a lens, the lens used being a 
collodion bag filled with carbonic acid gas. The 
sensitive flame, as in the first lecture, was used as a 
test of sound waves, and the ticking of a watch at a 
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produced a distinct result which with the leng ya 
not apparent. 

On Tuesday afternoon Professor Tyndall delivered 
the fifth lecture of the same series. He began 
calling attention to the musical notes due to lop. 
gitudinal vibrations of solid rods and tubes. He took 
some long rods of deal, mahogany, and other kinds 
of wood, and holdiug each of them near the centrs 
with one hand, he drew a piece of resined flannel 
over one of the ends of the rod with the other hand, 
a musical note being the result. In sounding a large 
glaes tube in this way he threw it with the flannel 
into such a state of musical vibration that the tube 
was shivered into pieces, several of the pieces being 
perfect rings of glass, because the vibrations divided 
the tube into alternate spaces of condensation anj 
expansion. In another experiment he placed g 
piece of plate glass, about six feet long and a third 
of an inch thick, in the electric polariscope, the 
Iceland spar crystals of which were so arranged that 
no light would pass; yet when the bar of glass was 
made to emit a musical note it was thrown into such 
a state of vibration as to act apon the light and per. 
mit it to pass through the crystals to the screen, 
Thus the theatre was slightly illuminated every time 
the glass emitted a musical sound. The lecture 
then explained the action of resonant columns of 
air, showing how they would reinforce the sound 
emitted by tuning forks and other vibratory musical 
instruments. He explained that sound trayels 
through hydrogen four times faster than it travels 
throngh air; and in the former case the wafes are 
four times the length of the others. Sound also 
travels slower through carbonic acid than through 
air, the waves in this case being shorter than in the 
air. He closed the lecture with some experiments 
on resonant tubes and cavities, explaining the prin- 
ciple of the action of Pan’s pipes and other musical 
instruments. 








WAGNER AND HIS SYSTEM. 


{From ‘ All the Year Round.”} 


A man for whom his own country is about to build 
® magnificent theatre, at a cost of some sixty or 
seventy thousand pounds, for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing his works to the best advantage—whose theories 
have been debated so fiercely for the last twenty 
years that an impartial observer would find it difii- 
cult to decide whether they are hopelessly bad or 
superlatively good—must at least belong to that 
class; abundant in every country of the world, “ one 
of the most remarkable men of the day.” Such is 
Richard Wagner—not the composer, as he might be 
popularly called, but the poet. 

These theories may be summed up in the familiar 
quotation, ‘‘ The play’s the thing!” The drama, 
according to Wagner, is what should be looked for 
in opera; and music ought to be its expression. At 
present, libretti, ae they are called, have quite 4 
reputation for being about the baldest and most 
jejune pieces of composition known; and they are 
not unlike the rather rude framework to which the 
professional ballad-seller of the street often secures 
his ,thousand-and-one halfpenny ballads. In the 
average operas, too, every one will recall in how 
artificial a way the airs are brought in. The tenors 
or sopranos have their official show-off air, before 
which the orchestra play the symphony, while the 
singer has to wander about, looking into the wings 
with an affectation of interest. So, too, at some 
grand finale to one act, where the lover is defying 4 
cruel father in the presence of the household and 
those extraordinary persons who come in on such 
occasions, who has not been surprised to find the 
action suspended, while the orchestra plays a solemn 
prelude, after which the tenor comes forward and 
delivers himself of a slow and methodical air? 
Wagner, our new prophet, holds that all this sort of 
thing is false and undramatic, and that music must 
be used as speech would be on such occasions—as 
the natural mode of expressing emotion. Gluck, 
however, long ago expressed the same ideas, and, it 
must be said, with considerable effect. It may be 
asked, How is music to be made to express indifferent 
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passages, such as ‘I met him in the street,” or“! 
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pave come from paying hera visit?” But this is 
answered in a broad way by saying that it must not 
express such ideas at all. The power of music in 
expressing matter of detail is, in fact, extremely 
limited. 

The true power of music is not direct mimicry, 
but the reflection, the tone, the humour, of the in- 
spiration under which it has been composed. Thus 
Mendelssohn wrote a well-known overture when 
under the inspiration of a visit to the Hebrides. 
There is nothing in this favourite piece of music that 
imitates anything associated with these islands ; the 
author wrote under an emotion produced by certain 
grand scenes in nature, and the effect of hearing the 
piece is to reproduce this emotion in the listener. 
Hence it follows that mere trite incidents, or 
common-place narratives, such as are so often turned 
into operas, are utterly unfitted for musical expres- 
sion. The only true subjects should be emotional, 
or a series of emotions; and hence noble legends, 
removed by time’ into an heroic and dignified atmo- 
sphere, make the best subjects. Such are King 
Arthur, Tannhiiuser, the Nibelungenlied, the Flying 
Dutchman, and the innumerable traditions possessed 
by every country. Any one who reads these finds 
how suitable they are for translation into music, and 
how, in fact, music is the most perfect way in which 
they can be presented. Merely acted, we have an 
earthly-looking King Arthur and Knights, and 
indifferent and unheroic-looking ladies. What is 
put into their mouths to be declaimed will sound 
with a sort of pathos. But if the composer does not 
merely ‘‘set” the words to music, but if his words 
and his music be born together, asin Wagner’s case, 
tne antique and romantic emotion is supplied in our 
minds, and inspired music, which is neither old nor 
young, but immortal, as it were, carries us back and 
lands usin those heroic times. Wagner himself has 
written all his own stories, which contain dramatic 
poetry and situations of the highest order. The 
music, or the tone of his music, was in his mind as 
he wrote; and there is a colour very different from 
what is to be found in stories given to composers 
“ to set.’ 

Looking a little closer, we shall find that his the- 
ory of opera, however it may be controverted is 
founded on true dramatic principles. His ideal is 
the following: Going to see a representation should 
be agrand national rite, such as it was in the Greek 
days. The story, being of a grand and national 
character, would have the effect of a public teaching, 
refining, and imspiring; and this effect would be due 
to the self-denial of the singers, not wishing to show 
off their voices, but to interpret their part. Again, 
the voice is but one instrument; the instruments in 
the orchestra have claim to an almost equal dignity, 
as drawing all their power from the dramatic in- 
spiration of the performer. Hence the orchestra 
should no more accompany the voices than the voices 
should accompany the orchestra. There is a loss of 
force in putting the one in such a surbordinate 
position. Wagner holds that all should be on equal 
terms, all should make one whole, that there may be 
times when an instrument may be the best medium 
for expressing the situation, and when the voices may 
sink into the present place of the orchestra. In 
short, opera should be one whole, where scenery, 
dress, acting, singing, and playing, should each 
express the story to the best of its means. And all 
these elements would do so if they were under the 
inspiration of the author. Again, when once the 
conception of the characters is fixed, there will be 
found a distinct tone of music for each, a peculiar 
style which the character inspires. In the new 
theatre, too, the orchestra is to be placed out of sight, 
as the spectacle of conductor beating time and 
fiddlers “bowing” is distracting for the spectator. 
The present is a purely conventional arrangement ; 
and, as the orchestra is to be as much a part of the 
opera as the voices, its music should enjoy the 
Same dramatic advantage. 

This isa very sketchy outline of what Wagner, the 
prophet, proposes; and it must be said that it is all 
recommended by common sense, and by the fact that 
Within the last twenty years many of these principles 
have been adopted by Gounod and more especially 


and certainly one-half of his music can be justified 


by ‘no known theories. It is simply a dreary 
concatenation of discords, dry and unmeaning. But 
these are relieved by bursts of the most exquisite 
music, which lift the soul into ecstatic romance. 








SWINBURNE TO HUGO. 


The death of Francois Victor Hugo has moved Mr. 
Swinburne to address the following sonnet to the 
bereaved father. The Atheneum, which publishes 
the poem, hastens to explain that the allusion in the 
opening lines is to Prometheus. The apology is 
necessary, for there is a suspicious air in the 
reference of being levelled at a far Greater than Prome- 
theus. It is not usual to speak of the son of Iapetus 
as God (with a capital G); as he was simply one of 
the Titans, an inferior and dispossessed family of 
deities. 


TO VICTOR HUGO. 


He had no children, who for love of men, 

Being God, endured of gods such things as thou, 
Father ; nor on his thunder-beaten brow 

Fell such a woe as bows thine head again, 

Twice bowed before, though godlike, in man’s ken, 
And seen too high for any stroke to bow 

Save this of some strange god’s that bends it now 
The third time with such weight as bruised it then. 
Fain would grief speak, fain utter for love’s sake 
Some word; but comfort who might bid thee take ? 
What god in your own tongue shall talk with thee, 
Showing how all souls that look upon the sun 

Shall be for thee one spirit and thy son, 

And thy soul’s child the soul of man to be? 


Only the sympathy prompting the foregoing, and 
not the poetic execution, elevates to respectability 
this poem, with its violation of metre and false 
rhyme. And what means the forced Trinitarian 
apotheosis in the last three lines ? 








MUSCOVITE FRENZY. 





If Russian receptions of opera-singers increase in 
the same proportion as they have done of late, there 
will soon be nothing for it but to depose the Czarina 
and offer some prima donna the crown of all the 
Russians. Anything short of that will be too un- 
worthy. Hitherto we thought Patti had been sub- 
jected to the ne plus ultra of exaggerated applause ; 
but the maddest ovation offered to her is as nothing 
compared with the frantic soul-prostration with 
which Moscow has recently lain down before Albani. 
It was at her benefit, just before Christmas, and she 
had played Gilda in “* Rigoletto.” Now Malle. Albani 
is a praiseworthy young artist, with nothing mira- 
culous about her, but with natural gifts which it will 
take further time and study to turn into valuable 
acquirements. Yet this is how the Muscovites 
hailed what they evidently consider an artistic 
prodigy. The box of his Excellency the Governor- 
General of Moscow, the Prince Dolgorouky, was 
temporarily prepared for the night of the benefit, he, 


called for during the evening, as on many occasions 
when reappearing after a call, she was not allowed 
to retire for several minutes; but eventually, on 
retiring and ro-appearing wearing the butterfly, the 
deafening cheers and applause with which she was 
greeted defy all description. At the close of the 
fourth act a beautiful basket of flowers was presented 
to her, and hundreds of bouquets and wreaths were 
thrown on to the stage from all parts of the house, 
and which the artists who had taken part in the 
opera had to assist the fair bénéticiaire to remove 
from the stage. The sum collected from the sub- 
scribers for the present was considerably over £300, 
and Mdlle. Albani has been the recipient of the most 
costly present given to any artist this season. Tho 
adies of the Governor-General's party testified their 
sympathy with the artist by frequently kissing their 
hands to her as she appeared on the stage to the 
oft-repeated “calls” from the public. It was 
intended to have invited Malle. Albani to a soirée 
the night after her benefit, but as it was known that 
she desired to be in St. Petersburg by a fixed time, 
this invitation was not given, as it might have 
proved embarrassing to her to be compelled to decline 
the compliment offered her. On leaving the Opera- 
house to return to her hotel, Mdlle. Albani was 
loudly cheered. An ovation so slavish is enough to 
ruin a rising artist who does not reflect that the 
Russians are haunted by the consciousness of 
ancient barbarism, and put on this gloss of art- 
frenzy to hide the native roughness. 
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GERMANY THE HEIR OF ITALIAN 
TEACHING. 





The musical contributor to the Worcester Palla- 
dium (N.8.) continues his disquisitions upon the 
school of Bologna and its inheritance in later times, 
and claims that the Germans have best carried out 
the traditions of this school. There is no such 
thing (he says) as a distinctive German school that 
I am aware of, but the principles of the pure Italian 
school have been better retained by the Germans 
than by the Italians. You understand me to mean 
the schools of Forpora and Bernacchi when I allude 
to the Italian school of singing. Those were re- 
tained in their purity by many eminent singers and 
teachers among the Germans of Vienna, Berlin and 
Dresden, in all of which cities Porpora lived and 
taught. It is a fact, I believe, that the Germans 
can proudly boast of having produced the largest 
number of really great singers within the past one 
hundred and twenty-five years. I have never esti- 
mated them, singer for singer, but I believe the 
Italians would be overmatched. 

To the incredulous question whether the Germans 
could claim such singers as Malibran, Viardot, 
Mario, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, the writer 
replies: You may go further back and instance other 
Italian singers fully as great as these, though their 
names are not commonly known; Gabrielli, Min- 





together with several members of his family, being 
present. Immediately Mdlle. Albani appeared in 
the second act she was received with loud and 
continued applause, and was presented with a mag- 
nificent and costly ‘‘ bouquet,’ about two feet in 
diameter, composed of camellias, roses, hyacinths, 
and other choice flowers. To the bouquet were 
attached broad silk streamers. This bouquet was a 
present from the Governor-General of Moscow. At 
the close of the second act more beautiful flowers 
were again presented to Malle. Albani, worked into 
the form of a wreath. At the close of the third act, 
her monogram, three feet in height, made of fine 
camellias, orange blossoms, hyacinths, and laurel 
leaves, to which was attached a butterfly of large 
dimensions, to be worn as a’diadem, This was 
composed of brilliants and rubies, a large emerald 
forming the body of the butterfly, and the whole 
being setin gold. When this souvenir was presented 
to Mdlle. Albani from some of the subscribers to the 
Italian Opera by the conductor of the orchestra, 
Sig. Bevignani, she was greeted by salvoes of ap- 
plause, and was almost concealed from the public 
view by a perfect downpour of bouquets and wreaths. 





by Verdi. Like all reformers, he has gone too far, 


It is impossible to state how many times she was 


| gotti, Tesi, Farinelli, Caffarelli, Uberto, Salimbini ; 
| all of whom were very great; they were, as a rule, 
| however, best appreciated in Germany, or at least 
| such is my impression; but the Germans can claim 
such names as these: Mara, Schroeder-Devrient, 
Sontag, Mieksch, Staudigl, Tichatschek, Risse, 
Necke; while at the present day I believe that 
Niemann is acknowledged to be the greatest living 
tenor. Mara was very great also, and to show how 
severe her school was, I will instance the question 
asked by her when somebody commended a certain 
singer for her brilliant execution; ‘Ah indeed!” 
said she; ‘ but can she sing six plain notes?” I 
wonder how many singers of the present day could 
bear that test. Mieksch was court-singer and pro- 
tégé to the King of Saxony for many years. He was 
a splendid singer at the age of seventy. Staudigl 
ranks as the greatest basso, taking him for all in all, 
that ever lived ; greater even than Lablache. He is 
said to have been a most wonderful artist. Tichats- 
chek was a great tenor who sang with Staudigl ; 
Risse was the most remarkable baritone of his day, 
and Necke a famous tenor. “5 

My statement was that Germany had more faith- 
‘fully retained the teaching of the Bolognese school 
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and that of Porpora, than Italy. They have been 
more stubborn in Germany, adhering to purity of 
taste unflinchingly, regardless of popularity, while 
in Italy, faults have been allowed to creep in. What 
matters it, so long as people are pleased? Well, to 
those who do not care, it does not matter, but to me 
it does. The certain attack is by me preferred to a 
striking of a note below its proper pitch and gliding 
up to it. A steady tone is considered by me prefer- 
able to one that shakes. A smooth and even 
portamento is regarded by me with more favour 
than a drawling of the tone. I decidedly prefer 
clear articulatioh, proceeding from a proper under- 
standing of the arrangement of the lips, tongue and 
teeth, to careless enunciation. If, however, you or 
any other prefer the reverse of all this, I have only 
to say that your mere preference does not make 
right what is, by law and usage, established as 
wrong. 





eeCe—— —_ 


TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 


The Christmas meetings of this College, held 
during last week, were largely attended by teachers 
and students of the Tonie Sol-fa method in 
London and all parts of the country, inelud- 
ing several from Seotland. Mr. Curwen pre- 
sided at all the meetings. The Stepney Prize 
Choir and Mr, Proudman’s men’s voice choir 
lso competitions in singing for 
mixed quartets and men’s quartets. Two prizes in 
composition were awarded, the first for an English 
Glee, the second for a School Song. The best 
pieces of each sort were selected by the president, 


sang; there were a 


and sung over at one of the meetings, the members 
of the College voting which should have the prize. 
Mr. H. Fisher, of Blackpool, gave a paper on the 
faults of young pianists, with amusing illustrations 
of the common abuse of the instrument. Mr. A. 
Ashcroft and Mr. W. G. M‘Naught presented papers 
on Fugue, the first being general, the second tech- 
nical, illustrated on the pianoforte by Mr. Rhodes, 
student of the Royal Academy of Music. A number 
of papers and practical lessons relating to the Tonic 
Sol-fa method were given, and the last meeting 
closed with the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” At the 
invitation of the Scottish teachers, the next session 
is announced to be held in Glasgow during the first 
week of August. 





TuHovants on Cxiorster Lirr. — Let“ us look 
aronnd us: who are those who forswear all things 
because of disappointed love? Tears are wept in 
secret; the heart heaves in anguish; through life 
even something of sadness may linger in the soul 
that has suffered; but where is the woman who 
does not with time regain, not gladness, not light- 
ness of heart, but the possibility to live, to enjoy, 
and nearly always to be happy again? It is better 
s0; we would not wish for those early resignations 
of life. There is no book with only one page worth 
reading; though the first may be the best, yet if 
we turn not to others we know not what hidden 
treasure they may disclose. Still there is something 
to venerate in that rashness which prompted women 
of twenty to say the world is but sin, and that 
eternal salvation must be the only care. Let us 
carefully avoid the false idea that convents were 
comfortable and quiet homes. No; the life of a 
Carmélite, the life that the Duchesse de la Valliére 
embraced at thirty, was one of privation and toil: 
it was sleeping on the hardest couch, waking at 
all hours of the night, working at the most 
menial occupations; it was the entire abnegation 
of every self-indulgence, and for years did all 
these delicate ladies, accustomed to every luxury 
and to every pleasure, follow those severe rules. 
Tell us not thatsuch sentiments are to be despised 
or scoffed at, are they not rather deserving of 
veneration ?—"* Mdme. de Sévigné,” by the Comtesse 
de Puliga. 








Tur Assurance oF Compont, Contentment, axp Haprinnss, 
ron A Tvirix.—Alterations of temperature, relaxing weather, a 
troubled mind, sedentary habits, excesses of the table, and a gay 
reckless mode of life, exert the most deleterious influence over 
the liver and stomach When once thése organs are fairly out 
of order, great inroads are quickly made on the general state of 
health; the constitution hich lacks assistance from two of its 
noblest secretory instruments, soon gives way, and diseases 
quickly follow, from which, if neglected, the Worst consequences 
inevitably result. If a course of Holloway’s Pills be persevered 
in, all will be well again, as they are the finest and best 
corrective of all disorders of the liver and stomach, , 
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Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir. 
By his two sons, Rev. Davin K. Gurarre and 
Cuartes J. Gururre, M.A. In two volumes. Vol. 
I. London: W. Isbister and Co. 1874. 

The life of a genial and widely sympathetic preacher 
like Dr. Guthrie has an interest beyond the circles he 
swayed in his time, and even beyond the class called 
for distinction's sake ‘‘the religious world.” Guthrie 
was a man full of strict religious sentiment ; but he 
had a genial human heart and arich gift of humour- 
ous qualities which always keep piety from becoming 
narrow-minded on the one hand and morbid on the 
other, A healthy breeze blows through all his ser- 
mons and writings, and from these alone something 
of his biography might be picked out; for, as his 
sons say, personal references, personal reminiscences 
formed a marked characteristic of their father’s style, 
both in speaking and writing; in fact they say no 
one who has not had occasion to examine his sermons 
and speeches, can form any conception of how largely 
his allusions and illustrations were drawn from in- 
cidents in the course of his own life. Dr. Guthrie 
however left other material—though scanty enough 
—to frame a life. A fragment of autobiography 
running to 250 pages of this volume, forms the 
groundwork of the present chronicle; and the native 
spirit and raciness infusing it make us regret that 
he was not enabled to complete the entire self-reve- 
lation himself. His candid accounts of his own 
family are always amusing. There was his grand- 
mother, ‘no ordinary woman,” as he says; a fine 
determined old crone of the good old period; bowed, 
and almost blind, and leaning on a staff, with which 
the backs of the dogs were well acquainted. One 
who loved to wash the children, and rub them dry 
with a heavy hand and a hard towel; one who held 
the creed that children were invariably too much 
indulged, and needed life to be made harder to them. 
But a woman good at an emergency for all that. 
‘Her eldest son, for instance, had fallen in love 
with a farmer’s daughter; but being a bashful youth, 
could not pluck up courage enough to ask her. The 
state of the case being laid before my grandmother; 
she orders her sheepish lad to saddle a horse. 
Mounting behind him on a pillion, with her arm 
round his waist, she directs him to ride straight to 
the house of his sweetheart; and on arriving there, 
before he, the lout, has got the horse well stabled, 
she has done the work of a plenipotentiary, and got 
the affair all settled with the lass and her parents.” 
Altogether the old lady was a model of decision and 
stern practical piety, though wanting in the gentle 
Christian attributes—in amiability for example. 

Guthrie showed in his college days much of the 
courageous—indeed pugnacious spirit, which after- 
wards distinguished him as a preacher. In his first 
session at college he was renowned for the use he 
could make of his fists, and this accomplishment 
brought him into conflict with the authorities. At 
the early age of twelve he went to the University, 
accompanied by a tutor. The two shared a room for 
which they paid five shillings a week; and a glimpse 
is given of the frugal fare with which the hardy Scot 
often commences his career, Their day’s provender 
consisted of oatmeal porridge twice a day, tea once, 
and for dinner fresh herrings and potatoes. ‘I 
don’t think,” says Guthrie, ‘‘ we indulged in butcher's 
meat more than twice during the whole first session 
at college ; nor that, apart from the expense of fees, 
books, and what my tutor received, I cost my father 
more than £10. Though not luxuriously brought 
up at home, this was too great a change perhaps for 
a growing boy, who shot up into six feet two inches 
and a half without the shoes by the time he was 
seventeen years of age. Nevertheless, it is better 
for boys to be so trained than taught, on the John 
Bull system, to make a god of their belly.” In his 
succeeding sessions his expenses increased; but 
that increase was marked by extreme parsimony. 
“ One winter, six of us had a common table, and we 
used to make up for the outlay of occasional suppers, 
by dinners of potatoes and ox livers, which we 
reckoned cost us only three halfpence a head.” 

At sixteen he had finished his arts’ curriculum, 
and had completed his four years’ study of theology 
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while he was yet too young by a couple of years tg 


be licensed as a preacher. So he spent the time of 
waiting in studying chemistry, zoology and astro. 
nomy. His first sermon, he says, was not brilliant, 
but at all events it was his own. Im fact the 
English practice of preaching other People's 
sermons is unknown in Scotland, and would be 
considered worse than smuggling or keeping ay 
illicit still. ‘* Nowhere in Scotland,” he exclaims 
“would you find what I saw at Oxford—piles ot 
manuscript sermons openly lying on the counter of 
a bookseller for sale at one shilling a piece, which 
were bought, the shopkeeper told me, by « young 
gentlemen entering holy orders.’ Nor would any 
mother in Scotland make such a speech as did g 
lady to me whom I met lately in London. §hg 
expressed much pleasure at renewing our acquaint- 
ance, but was specially glad at the opportunity of 
introducing me to her son, who was a clergyman, 
‘He will be so glad to see you,’ she added, ‘ for, 
dear Dr. Guthrie, he often preaches your sermons 
to his people!’ Had a Scotch mother a son who 
went to the pulpit to preach other people's sermons, 
she would do anything rather than tell it.” 

We have alluded to the porridge diet on which 
the student Guthrie fared—a substance against 
which Sydney Smith used to crack his jokes. It 
was however the common breakfast food of the 
young and the poor—not as it is still in Scotland, 
softened with milk, but in a very rough and primi- 
tive state. For (as in those days agriculture was 
much behind what it is now in respect to those 
green crops that furnish cows with food) milk for 
the winter months was a scarce commodity. Its 
place at the porridge-breakfast was taken by beer, 
often so sour that chalk was used to correct its 
acidity ; and it was to the injury this inflicted on 
the digestive organs that Dr. Guthrie’s father 
attributed his delicate health. Dr. Guthrie however 
commends oatmeal as a first-rate food for making 
bone and muscle. Some anecdotes are given of the 
Puritanism which no less than the porridge is a 
national institution. Going into Rosshire to preach 
for a friend, he asked him on the Saturday night 
whether he could haye some warm water in the 
morning for shaving. 


Whereupon he held up a warning hand, saying, 
** Whisht, whisht |’ On my looking and expressing 
astonishment, he said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘Speak of shaving on the Lord’s day in Rossshire, 
and you need never preach here more!” In that 
same county Sir Kenneth Mackenzie directed my 
attention to a servant girl, who, if not less scruplous 
was more logical in her practice. She astonished 
her master, one of Sir Kenneth’s tenants, by refusing 
to feed the cows on the Sabbath. She was ready to 
milk, but would by no means feed them—and her 





defence shows that though a fanatic, she was nota 
\fool. ‘*The cows,” she sai wing a nice 
| metaphysical distinction between what are works of 
| necessity and mercy that would have done honour to 

a casuist— The cows canna’ milk themselves, so to 
| . . . ‘ 
milk them is a clear work of necessity and mercy; 
but let them out to the fields, and they'll feed 
themselves.” . 


Besides porridge and piety, a faint odour of whis- 
key breathes zephyrlike through the Scottish 
temperament. The good doctor is not given to tell 
naughty stories of what the Scottish call “drunk 
men ;”’ but he once knew a glass of whiskey cause 
tetanus, and the case was only cured by adding hot 
water to the whiskey, only the hot water was applied 
to the outside, not the in. 


A youth who had been driving a cartload of coal 
to the schoolmaster’s house in the village had re- 
ccived from him a glass of whiskey—a bad way of 
rewarding any kindness, too common in those days. 
He had hardly drunk it and left the door when he 
was seized with tetanus, or lockjaw. A doctor had 
been found who, finding himself unable to part the 
teeth and open the mouth for the administration of 
medicine by irons from the smithy and other appli- 
ances, ordered a hot bath. News of this was brought 
to me as I sat in my study. Without delay the fires 
were blazing in our chimneys, and with pots an 
pans of hot water from the manse and other houses, 
we filled a barrel in the cottage into which he had 
been carried, and where he lay teeth clenched, limbs 
and arms rigid as iron, und his spine bent up like 4 
bow. The doctor prepared the medicine, and com- 
mitted the bathing of the poor fellow to me. We 
stripped him to the skin, and I made a thermometer 





of wy hand, I was glad to withdraw it, the water 
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was so hot ; knowing however, that the hotter the 
better in such a case—and the case had come to be 
desperate—I resolved to risk it; so, giving the 
signal to three or four stout fellows who stood by 
they plunged him in feet foremost up to the neck. 
He roared like a bull, and was taken out ere long 
red as & boiled lobster, but happily with the clenched 
tecth and locked jaws parted wide enough to allow 
the doctor to administer the medicine, and thereby 
save his life. 

Guthrie passed the winter of 1826 in Paris, studying 
at the Sorbonne. On his way to France he naturally 
passed through London, and saw the Duke of 
Sussex lay the foundation stone of London Uni- 
versity. In the metropolis he met Joseph Hume, 
Matthew Wilks, Rowland Hill, and Lord Hatherley’s 
father, Alderman Wood, the friend of Queen Caro- 
line. At the Sorbonne Guthrie studied natural 
philosophy and chemistry under Gay-Lussac, 
Thénard, and St. Hilaire. He would have at- 
tended the theological classes also, but found 
that they were shut against all Protestants. The 
account of his life, when he had returned to 
Scotland and procured a presentation to the rural 
parish of Arbirlot, is interesting. Some com- 
promising facts are given. At his ordination, for 
example, he had to spend thirty pounds on a dinner 
given in an hotel to the members of the Presbytery 
and the farmers of his parish. One or two of the 
farmers were rather uproarious, and one minister 
got drunk before leaving the table. The manse was 
ina dreadfully rickety condition. ‘ The floor,” says 
Dr. Guthrie, ‘‘ of the small parlour formed an 
inclined plane, having sunk so much on one side, 
that when a ball was placed on the table it rolled 
off. The dining-room, which, unless when we had 
company, was only used as my study, was so open 
through many a cranny to the winds of heaven, 
that the carpet in stormy weather rose and fell and 
flapped like a ship’s sail. Off it was a sleeping 
close-—our best bedroom—where my father-in-law, 
Mr. Burns, one of the ministers of Brechin, and his 
wife were wakened one morning by a shower-bath; 
and wondering, as well they might, looked up to 
sec the top of the bed bellied out with the rain that 
had floated the garret, and found its way through 
rotten roof and broken slates to them!” But the 
church was equally badly off, with a clay floor, no 
ceiling, the resort of bats, and offering free admis- 
sion to the snow on winter Sabbaths. There was no 
stove to keep the people warm, so they had to get it 
all the hotter in the sermons. By the way that 
minister who got drunk at Guthrie’s ordination 
came to grief afterwards. He was tried by the 
Presbytery, but was only with the utmost difficulty 
deposed, owing to the cautiousness of the canny 
witnesses. * The charges against him were habitual 
intemperance and lying, but not a witness would 
commit himself to a positive statement. One, of 
the name of John, was peculiarly pawky. 


Besides other proofs of drunkenness, having 
drawn this out of him, that the minister, on that 
occasion, as he lolied over the side of the pulpit— 
being, in fact, unable to stand upright—said that he 
loved his people so much that he would carry them 
all to heaven on his back, I asked him, *‘Now, John, 
when you heard him gay so, what impression did so 
strange a speech make on you?” Others, to the 
same question, as unwilling witnesses as John, had 
already said that, though they would not say he 
was drunk at the tinle, they certainly thought so. 
But John showed himself equal to the occasion. 
“Weel,” he replied, ‘* Maister Guthrie, I’ll just tell 
you what I thought. There was a great fat wife, 
you see, sitting in the seat before me, and thinks I, 
‘My lad, if you set off to the kingdom of heaven 
with that wife on your back, my certie, you'll no be 
back for the rest o’ us in a hurry.’” 


We do not purpose following Guthrie’s religious 
life with the influence he exerted at the time of the 
Disruption. The account of it is contained in the 
closing pages of his autobiography, which treats of 
his life in Edinburgh from 1837 to just before the 
Disruption. This part is also full of anecdote, but 
Wwe are compelled to refrain. 








Tyrolese Folk-Songs. Translated from the Tyrol- 
German. By Freperick E. Wearnenty, B.A. 
Bristol: James C. Daniel. 1872. 


from the High-German and the Swiss patois, all 
very creditably performed. Mr. Weatherly claims 
to have strictly followed the original, avoiding a 
loose paraphrase; and in several instances this 
merit must be fairly allowed him. But in trans- 
lating a German dialect so as to convey an accurate 
idea of the original, it does not suffice to render it 
into pure English with a fine modern culture of 
English expression about it. The Frenchman who 
should translate Burns into Academic French would 
not give his countrymen even an approximate 
glimpse of Burns. Yet Mr. Weatherly makes his 
Tyrolese Bue address his Médel in choicest English, 
often with quite a poetic conceit in the phrase. To 
take a common instance-his version of ‘ Miidele, 
ruck, ruck, ruck an meine linke Seite.’ Here the 
German, with its rustic solecisms, begins in this 
strain :— 

Lassie, budge up to my left side; 

I’m mainly fond o’ thee: thou’st very dear to me. 


(Translating idiomatically, and without reference to 
metre.) But Mr. Weatherly daintifies it with a 
pure English paraphrase and a traditional rhyme 
which only educated verse-makers use : 


Maiden, slip, slip, slip, into my loving bosom, 
Thou art so dear to me, my wee Rose-blossom. 


No peasant-swain would call his girl ‘ maiden,” 
which is the style of magazine-verse or the drawing- 
room. ballad. We do not instance this in a captious 
spirit, but to show the difficulty of conveying the 
spirit of dialect-songs in any other than a corre- 
sponding and equivalent dialect. So when the trans- 
lator renders a line ‘*Auf der Alm do is holt a 
Lébe,” which is quite a deformed German, into the 
grammatical “ The highlands are the home for me.” 
This is not only an embellished form, but it has not 
even the same number of syllables. 


Here is one of the best :— 


On the high Alps a loving God abides ; 
He paints the morning-tides, 
He washes soft with dew 
The violets white and blue. 

On the high Alps a loving Father dwells, 


On the high Alps awakes his gentle ray : 
The valleys green and gay, 
+ And glaciers gleaming white 
Shine like blossoms bright ; 
On the high Alps a loving Father dwells. 


The phrase ‘der liebe Gott” is not, by the way, 
‘a loving God;” being equivalent to “le bon 
Dieu” so often in the Frenchman's mouth, or, as 
the Englishman is accustomed to say, ‘God Al- 
mighty.” But the couple of verses are simple and 
to the point. Here is another specimen, entitled 
“The Watch.” 


To guard my brave companions 
Here on my watch I stand, 
Well-armed, at night and daytime, 
I look across the land. 
With watching and with warding, 
Faith paceth at her post, 
The quiet campment guarding, 
Guarding the sleeping host. 
Good night! 
My comrades brave, good night! good night ! 


The sun, in the high heavens, 
Keeps ever watch by day ; 
At night, with stars around her, 
The moon wheels on her way ; 
And I, through dark and daylight, 
Thus careful watch will keep ; 
Who knows, who, with morn’s grey light, 
No more may rise from sleep ! 
Good night ! 
My comrades brave, good night ! good night! 


Who goes ?—the leaves are stirring, 
The night wind rustles by; 
Who goes ?—who goes ?—Is ’t fancy, 
Or does my darling sigh ? 
O sleep, mine own; and, dreaming, 
Thou shalt thy lover see ; 
God's angels, golden gleaming, 
Keep gentle watch o’er thee ! 
Good night ! 
My own sweet love, good night! good night ! 


As a rule it seems to us the finish of ordinary verse 
is much completer when every line has a corre- 
sponding rhyme—tbe first and third as well as the 
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poets no doubt frequently exempt themselves from 
his rule, but lesser poets should observe it, so that 
olish may compensate for inferior power, 





THE “CRITERION” DIFFICULTY. 





A special meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was held on Friday to consider and determine 
upon the matter of dispute between Mr. Kerr, 
District Surveyor, and Messrs. Pain and Clark, tho 
architects acting for Messrs. Spiers and Pond, with 
reference to the Criterion Theatre and Restaurant 
in Piccadilly. The whole of the parties were in 
attendance. It appeared that the new restaurant, 
to which is added a spacious theatre, has been 
erected and completed, and everything is in readiness 
for opening the latter-mentioned portion of the 
structure to the public, but before the Lord Chamber 

lain will grant his license for the purpose he requires 
to be furnished with a certificate from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works that the theatre is completely 
shut off from the restaurant, so as to afford a 
protection from fire under the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Buildings’ Act. The district surveyor 
and the architects have been somewhat at issue 
as to how this is to be done, the former wishing 
certain passages to be shut off with iron doors, 
and that nothing less should be accepted than 
a perfect and complete system of division by 
walls and fire-proof floors, whereby the theatre, 
its approaches, entrances, and all appurtenances 
belonging thereto should be cut off, and that 
there should be no counection whatever with the 
apartments, staircases, corridors, and everything 
else pertaining to the tavern and restaurant. 

Mr. Vulliamy, the superintending architect of the 
Board, presented a very voluminous report, with 
elaborate plans of the theatre and restaurant, and he 
generally adopted the views taken by the district 
surveyor, and required further that there should be 
no openings between the lobby of the theatre and 
the vestibule of the restaurant, and that all openings 
now existing should be blocked up, and that the 
area and the staircase next to Jermyn Street should 
be separated from the restaurant by a wall fourteen 
inches thick, and that the approach to the street 
should be open as at present. When these require- 
ments were complied with, the architect was of 
opinion that the certificate of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works might be handed over to tne Lord Chamber- 
lain, as to the fitness of the building for the purpose 
intended. The Chairman asked Mr. Pain, one of 
the architects, if he had any observations to make 
upon the report of the superintending architect. 
Mr. Pain said that what had been stated by the 
superintending architect he had then heard for the 
first time, and that he should like to have a copy of 
it, and time to consider the suggestion therein. He 
wished the matter adjourned for a fortnight. Mr. 
Fowler moved that the subject be adjourned for a 
fortnight, that Messrs. Pain and Clark should be 
presented with a copy of the suggestions of the 
superintending architect, and that they should give 
their reply in writing. Mr. Kerr (the district 
surveyor) said his opinion was that the Lord Cham- 
berlain had proper functions to perform, and the 
right course for him to perform was for him to grant 
the license in his own way. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works ought not to be called upon to give a 
certificate, but it might be settled by the surveyors 
sitting down together, and the responsibility of what 
was done should fall upon the Lord Chamberlain 
and not on the Metropolitan Board, 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which it was 
stated that the building had been fitted with fireproof 
rooms on the reliance principle, invented by Mr. John 
fann. The motion was then put and earried. 





Tur Ketzoce Trovpr, Exoutsn Oren, Martha.” 
—Mr. Joseph Maas, the new tenor, made a most 
‘avourable impression on the audience, and indeed 
xe carried off a fair share of the honours of the 
ening. He possesses a voice of remarkable swWeet- 
ness, of high range, and above the average compass. 
His vocalization is smooth and even, and his style 
rraceful and flowing.—Chicago Times, December 8, 
1873. 








A collection of some sixty renderings into English 


second and fourth in alternating couplets. Great 
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BIRTH, 
On the 25th December, at 10, Warwick Crescent, Maida Hill, 
W., Madame Parepa Rosa, wife of Carl Resa, Esq., of a 
son, stillborn. American papers please copy. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 9, 1874. 


Petit Bobino vit encore” is the title of a Folies- 
Marigny piece. . 

M. Victorien Sardcu has sent his piece ‘* L’Oncle 
Sam” to the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool. 





The Muncipality of Trieste has subseribed 1000 
florins for the monument to Alessandro Manzoni. 


The death of Mrs. Woodin, wife of the popular 
entertainer, took place at Ventnor on the 29th ult. 








Mr. Wilkie Collins is said to have cancelled the 
remainder of his reading engagements in America. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman has been playing the 
everlasting Meg Merrilies and Catherine of Aragon 
at Boston, 








The King of Bavaria has conferred on Richard 
Wagner the composer, the Order of Maximilian for 
Sciences and Art. 





The tour of Rubinstein in Italy has been so suc- 
cessful, says the Trovatore, as to prove that Italians 
“are not Ostragoths.” 


Professor Karl Elze, the author of a Life of Lord 
Byron, is going to publish a translation in Bnglish 
of some essays on Shakespeare. 

The Popular. Concerts at Brussels, threatened by 
the retirement of Vieuxtemps, have resumed under 
the direction of Joseph Dupont. 


The Duke of Edinburgh has expressed*to Professor 
Oakeley, president of the Edinburgh University 
Musical Society, his pleasure to become Patron of 
th .t rising association. 





Mr. W. G. Wills has finished two new Pieces in 
addition to that for Mrs. Rousby—namely, “Bucking. 
ham” and “ Hermann the Fatalist.” 





An Italian Company is to open in the Unlucky 
cellar of the Athénée. M. Ruelle, the late m 
of the same theatre, has been declared bankrupt. 
John E. Owens, the American comedian, wag 
seriously injured during the performance of 
‘* Toodles”’ on the 16th ult., at Newark, New Jersey, 
and is lying very ill there. 





The death is reported of the tragedian Beauvallet 
of the Thédtre Francais, celebrated for a sonorous 
organ and magnificent declamation. He was like. 
wise a professor at the Conservatoire. 





“Henri III. et sa Cour,” by Alexandre Dumas, 
will be the next important revival at the Porte 
Saint-Martin Theatre. The principal réles will be 
sustained by Malle. Dica-Petit and M. Dumaine, 





During the past year, 308 new pieces. have been 
performed at the various Paris theatres—21 opéras 
comiques, 43 opéras-bouffes or operettas, 4 draras, 
62 comedies, 49 vaudevilles, and the rest re. 
views, &c. 





Mark Twain sails next week for New York, where 
he will lecture three nights, and then retire alto. 
gether from the platform. Mark Twain is wise, 
His written jests have much greater effect than his 
spoken ones. 





The council of the town of Bale has decided upon 
the construction of a music hall, and has with this 
view granted a sum 60,000 francs. The total cost is 
estimated at 500,000 francs, which will be raised by 
subscriptions and shares. 





The French vaudeville ‘‘ Un Mari dans du Coton,” 
which forms the basis of ‘‘ A Husband in Clover” at 
the Lyceum Theatre, was adapted by Mr. Howard 
Paul, and played at the Strand Theatre in Sept. 
1867, under the title of ‘‘ Ripples on the Lake.” 

Professor A. W. Ward’s forthcoming: book on the 
English Drama, to be published before long by 
Messrs. Macmillan, is to be a full account of the 
sources of our drama; anda section is devoted to 
each of the more important names among our 
dramatic writers. 

At a recent Concert populaire in Paris the 
Ménestrel makes mention, among components of 
the program, of the “air from ‘ Henry III.,’ by 
Shakespeare,” set to music by O. Lindbad. We 
would fain hear more particulars of this unknown 
air from an unknown play. 

The special JEpiphany service at St. George's 
Church, Bloomsbury, included a selection from 
Bach's Christmas oratorio, with the chorales ‘ How 
shall I fitly meet thee,” ‘“* Break forth,” Within yon 
gloomy manger,” and ‘“‘ Thee with tender care,” in 
which the congregation joined, standing. 





A few weeks ago the death occurred of Breton de 
los Herreros, the first and most popular of modem 
dramatists in Spain. Breton has not been sufl- 
ciently known and appreciated out of Spain, though 
most of his plays deserve to rank among the very 
best of their kind. He was unfivalled in Spain in 
the comic situations of his plays, in originality, in 
the delicacy with which he copied the types of the 
middle classes, the facility with which he versified 
his dialogues, and his extraordinary fecundity. 

The question whether Shakespeare had a scar over 
his left eyebrow is agitating American society. This 
theme, interesting in itself, and the solution of 
which is doubtless essential to the complete under- 
standing of the deeper passages in the poet's works, 
is just now being discussed in the correspondence 
columns of the New York Tribune. Mr. Page, a 
gentleman of i'ransatlantic authority on the subject, 
declares for the scar, evidence of which is originally 
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‘““Heart’s Memories.” 
Daily Telegraph, 

Is, unquestionably, one of the best works Herr 
Reichardt has produced. There is more than average 
merit in the verses, which have the advantage of 

Mr. Kenealy, according to the Daily News, quoted | dealing with a theme all can appreciate. 
the other day “ Methinks the lady doth protest too | The “verses” of “more than average merit” happen 
much,” and ascribed the line to Desdemona. The | to be Tennyson’s * Tears, Idle Tears!” 

Daily News, correcting the learned counsel, remarks | 
that he should have said Hamlet. The Standard, | A new play by Mr. Boucicault has been brought 
however, made Mr. Kenealy attribute the saying to | out at Wallack's, New York. It is a comedy in five 
the Queen in ‘‘ Hamlet,” and the Daily Telegraph | acts, an adaptation from the French, entitled, “ 4 
said he referred it to ‘‘ Shakespeare in ‘ Hamlet.’” | Man of Honour.’ The story is simple even to 
The fact is nobody uses the line as Mr. Kenealy | attenuation, turning on the irregular marriage of a 
quoted it—neither Desdemona nor Hamlet nor any-| French couple, and the fortunes of their son, 


and principally based upon a corresponding mark in 
the Kesselstadt mask, which some persons believe 
to be, 9s asserted, a cast from the face of Shake- 


speare. 


This composition, says the 








one else. But Queen Gertrude says in answer to her | 
gon’s question, ‘* The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.” 





Sig. Gheradi del Testa, the well-known Tuscan 
dramatic author, has during the past year won a 
triumph with a new play, called “ Vita Nuova.” A 
great theatrical success has also been obtained by 
the new play of Sig. Pavl Ferrari, ‘Il Ridicolo.” 
The popular comedy by the Brothers Carrera 
(Valentine and Quentin), called “A. B. C.;” the 
comedy of M. Castelnuovo, called “ Bere o Affogare.” 
All these have been well received, and with a certain 
section of the public ‘ La Fanciulla,” a comedy by 
Torelli, and the proverb, in one act, by Sig. Ferd. 
Martini, entitled ‘‘ Il peggior passo é quello dell’ 
uscio,” have also found fayour. 





The Bishop of London, in the course of his sermon 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Sunday night, madea 
protest against a form of religion much in vogue 
among the educated classes-at the present day. It 
is, said his lordship, a kind of sentimental religion 
which loves to dream over devotional books, over 
what may be termed the poetry of Christianity, 
which makes much of the beauties of architecture 
and music, and longs for a gorgeous ritual such as 
primitive Christianity never wanted, and such as is 
not required now. This religion, said the Bishop, 
knows nothing of the stern realities of life, for 
mere religious sentiment by no means necessarily 
involves self-denial. 





The fine weather of this winter has enabled the 
rebuilding of the Alexandra Palace on Muswell Hill 
to be pushed forward with vigour. Half a dozen 
steam engines and about eight hundred hands are in 
constant employment, and their labours are beginning 
to make some appearance. In place of a central 
dome the new erection will be flanked by four high 
towers, one at each corner, and they will contain 
tanks for holding sufficient water to quench any out- 
break of fire. The tanks will be fed from an artificia] 
lake, now being made on the north side of the building. 
This and the ornamental grounds will cover about 
sixacres of ground. The 22nd June next is the day 
named on which it is anticipated the Palace will be 
re-opened to the public. 


M. Gounod has received the following apology 
from the Registering Officer at Stationers’ Hall, in 
reference to his recent little difficulty there: 

Sir,— Referring to the circumstances which 
occurred here on the 29th November relating to the 
registration of the musical composition Jeanne da’ Are, 
first publicly represented and performed in France, 
I regret that, through a blunder committed by me, 
some delay and difficulty occurred in the completion 
of the registration ; but, as the registration has long 
since been perfected, I trust that you will suffer no 
inconvenience thereby; and I also regret that I did 
not at the time read your written explanation. I 
willingly tender you my apologies for what occurred 
upon the occasion, and assure you it was not my 
intention to offer you any discourtesy. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Jos. GREENHILL. 





The column of musical reviews which every now 
and then adorns ourdaily press, frequently betrays 
more geniality than knowledge of the subject or 
soundness of judgment. But we have rarely met with 
80 delicious a form of magnanimous patronage as in 
the Daily Telegraph of Tuesday. Herr Reichardt 
has composed a melody to some well-known words 
in frequent request, and has called his song the 


Jacques, who, after making his fortune, forces his 
father to re-marry his mother, and offer to adopt 
him for his son. ‘This offer, however, the son 
refuses, preferring to be known by his mother’s 
name, and the curtain falls on the happiness of all | 
concerned, and the betrothal of Jacques and his | 
cousin Renee the heiress. The comedy relies 
entirely for its attractiveness on the dialogue and | 
the care and ability of the actors. In all these| 
respects it was successful. 








The funeral service performed over the remains of 
Agassiz at Harvard University was impressive in its 
way. As the coffin was brought into the chapel, the 
organist played a voluntary from the final chorus of 
the ‘* Passion” music of Sebastian Bach. The ser- 
vices were then begun with the chanting of ‘“ Pie 
Jesu” from the requiem of Cherubini’s Second Mass 
by the Harvard Glee Club. The burial service from | 
the King’s Chapel Liturgy was then read by the 
chaplain of the University, and was immediately 
followed by the singing of the hymn, ‘* Go to the 
grave,” set to original music by Mr. J. K. Paine, the 
Professor of Music in the University, who officiated 
as organist. This ended the simple service, and the 
body was removed while the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul” 
was performed upon the organ. , 





Dramatic literature, so popular in Spain, has 
during the past year counted a great many additions 
although few can be said to have met with success. 
* Renta Matrimonial,” by Marcois, was a light and 
pleasing comedy, notwithstanding the exaggeration 











Herranz, has been much applauded; ‘ Del Dicho 
al Hecho,” by San Roman; ‘“ Cuerdos y Locos,” by 
Campoamor; ‘‘ Leyes de Honor,” by Herrero; ‘ El 
Castillo de Simancas,” by Zapata; “Ll Percal y la 
Seda,” by Santisteban; “La Expulsion de los 
Moriscos,” by Velilla; and Campoamor’s “ Dies 
Ire,” written to defend the privileges of the 
aristocracy, have enjoyed a certain success. The 
fine dramatic works of Tamayo and Ayala are missed 
this year on the Spanish stage. 





A new comedy, called ‘ Astray” (adapted from 
the French), has been contributed by Mr. Bouci- 
cault to the Union-square Theatre, New York, and 
has made a success. Apropos of this piece, Wilkes’s 
Spirit of the Times has a very mythical story about 
Lord Talbot, second son of the Duke of Sutherland, 
and a Mr. Joseph Stone of Paris. Mr. Stone is 
described as having dropped that American insti- 
tution the spittoon out of his box on to the stage, 
with an audible remark upon the nuisance of finding 
these things everywhere in the States. There was a 
row, and Mr. Stone on being subsequently found in 
the vestibule, had his nose pulled by the manager, 
and was only allowed to re-enter the theatre after 
apologising abjectly and promising to behave well in 
future. Thus was the proud soul of Britannia 
humbled and the insult offered to a spotless Yankee 
erachoir bitterly avenged. 

The huge distances in London between home and 
the theatre form the great drawback to the pleasure 
of playgoing. Whatever tends to abridge these, 
whatever facilitates travel, should meet with wel- 
come. Thus we are glad to hear of a new motive 
power for tram-cars, which is not steam, and yet 
promises to dispense with horses. Furthor than 
saying the power is an arrangement of mighty 











j which adjoin each 
| bridge, were filled to repletion each night; the 


springs in cylinders, like the coiled spring of a 
watch, or the mechanism which moves the toy 
mouse, we need not attempt to describe the inven- 
tion. Models have been constructed on the scale ofa 
sixth, and these work well; and the springs are now 
being adapted to cars of the full size. Several persons 
of practical knowledge have declared their belief in 
the feasibility of the idea, and the proof will shortly 
be made on a tramline at Greenwich. We hope the 
test may prove favourable; for the man who multi- 
plies the method of transit in London is a public 
benefactor as well as a millionaire in prospectu. 


A Tea Festival is a form of rejoicing, as associated 
with the centuries, to which we in England are quite 
unaccustomed. In Philadelphia however, the 
ladies have held a Centennial Tea Party, and this 
mammoth imbibition lasted three days and nights, 
at the Horticultural Hall and the Academy of 
Music. It was a great’ success. Tho two halls, 
other, connected by an iron 


decorations were exceptionally brilliant; the speeches 
did well enongh; the throngs of pretty girls that 
swarmed about the tea tables were conspicuously 
attractive in their Martha Washington costume, 
powdered hair, lawn caps and neckerchiefs, Dolly 
Varden dresses, clocked stockings, low cut slippers 


| with huge rosettes, etc., and the music furnished 


by Hassler’s orchestra was of a patriotic and in- 
spiring character. Here is surely a hint to the 
water-lovers at home—Good Templars, Permissive 
Liquorites, and others, who may all satiate their 
fierce intolerance with a three days’ debauch on tea. 





The Society of French Dramatic Authors is making 
great efforts to get the treaties which regulate literary 
property at present revised. The society's aim is, 
while getting the names of French authors displayed 
on foreign posters, to induce the authors themselves 
to enlarge the circle of their public, and to keep the 
whole intellectual world-in view. While the society 
is trying to realize that revision, which would be 
both encouraging and advantageous, the well-known 
authors are negotiating without its help. Sardou 
has sold America his ‘ Andrea” and “ Uncle Sam;” 
Dumas has just ceded Mdlle. Beatrice the exclusive 


of several of its scenes; ‘‘ Hl Tasso,” by Catalina, | right of playing his last piece at the Gymnase, in 
is well versified; ‘ Honrar Padre y Madre,” by | England; and Belot is going to have his “ Article 


47,” under the title of “‘ Cora,” played in England by 
' Mrs. Vezin, as also his * Parricide.” “La Femme 
| de Feu” and ** The Enchantress,” written for a New 
York theatre, are to be played in the United States. 
All those pieces will henceforth bear the names of 
their Freuch authors abroad, and thus put an end to 
the eternal charge of plunder, so readily brought by 
French authors against foreign managers. It is 
rather curious to notice that it is just when the 
French theatre appears stationary foreign countries 
appear disposed to pay them more marked attention. 

News from Melbourne up to November 8th reports 
the three theatres all open, and at two of them— 
namely, the Royal and the Princess’s—acrobatism, 
juggling, and other miscellaneous performances 
constituting the chief items in the program. 
The month's record at the Theatre Royal, how- 
ever, has also included the production of ‘' The 
Sea of Ice,” ‘*The Peep-show Man,” and the 
revival of ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,” which last 
is now serving to supplement the acrobatism and 
juggling. On the 20th October there was a crowded 
house, on the occasion of a benefit for the Dramatic 
Association, when Mr. Coppin played Mawworm in 
‘The Hypocrite,” and Miss Alice May appeared, 
for the first time at this house, in “ I'he Rose of 
Auvergne.” At the Prince of Wales, the Italian 
company, lately in Sydney, commenced, on the 
lst November, a month's season. Until then the 
theatre had been closed since the termination of 
the English opera season, with the exception of 
four concerts, at which Mdlle. Claus made a*mnost 
favourable impression by her violin playing. Mdlle. 
Claus has also appeared at the Town Hall, at which 
place, too, Mr. Summers, on the 25th October, com- 
menced a series of Saturday night concerts. The 
Philharmonic Society gave there the “ Creation” 
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on the 21st. At Sandhurst a new theatre has just 
been commenced. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault’s views on msthetics are sub- 
ject to the same respect which we cheerfully accord 
to Dr. Cumming on prophecy, Dr. Vellere ou the 
drama, and Mr. John Hampden on the shape and 
position of the earth. Accordingly we prepare to 
bow the head reverently when we read of Mr. 
Boucicault telling a New York ‘ interviewer” that 
the Italian opera is a sensual entertainment full of 
animal enjoyment ; that “‘ music makes idiots of us 
all ; that “we are all in the condition of harmonic 
delirium tremens ;” that ‘‘when a nation becomes 
thoroughly musical, as Greece did in its decadence” 
—Greece musical, ye gods !—* or as Italy has done 
within the last three hundred years, it is a sure sign 
of softening of the national brain.” Further we 
listen with the same amount of respectful awe to the 
statement that “ none of the greatest singers since 
Malibran would be tolerated in a third-class theatre 
as an actress.’ In short that Pasta, Grisi, Putti, 
Lucca, Titiens, are devoid of all histrionie qualifica- 
tions. The author of “ Babil and Bijou” wound up 
by objecting to the musical drama as he would to ‘‘a 
woolly horse.” Reverently we follow the master of 
humbug in these wise theories and historical exam- 
ples, and as the edified reporter bows himself out of 
the room, we observe the closed eye and the thought- 
ful friction of the nose, with which his host forsees 
the fresh advertisement in the discussion and oppo- 
sition which his shrewdly designed stultiloquence 
will inspire. 





The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will probably 
make their first appearance in public at a gala repre- 
sentation at the Great Theatre, St. Petersburg, 
when * Le Papillon” will be played for the first time 
in that capital. The ballet was not very successful 
when it was brought out some years ago in Paris, but 
it has been entirely remodelled, and scenic effects are 
promised which are to surpass everything that has 
yet been seen. Previous to that, however, namely 
on the 20th or 21st instant, the first State concert 
will be given at the Grand Saloon of the Winter 
Palace, St. Petersburg. Madame Patti and Signo® 
Graziani are among the distinguished vocalists who 
will take part in the concert. The wedding will take 
place on the 28rd, at an hour not yet finally settled ; 
and at six o’clock in the evening will be given the 
grand State dinner at the Palace. Besides the bride 
and bridegroom, and the whole Imperial family, 
there will be present on this occasion from 600 to 
800 invited guests, including the suite of his Royal 
Highness, the ambassadors and  diplomatists 
accredited to the Imperial Court, and all the highest 
notabilities of the Empire. The music during the 
banquet will be rendered by the band and chorus of 
the Italian Opera, the solos being taken by Madame 
Patti, Maile. Albani, and other celebrated artists 
of Covent Garden. Finally, on the 26th inst., a 
gala performance will be given at the theatre. The 
Empress has selected for this occasion the second 
act of “ Romeo and Juliet,” Madame Patti to sustain 
the part of Juliet in the balcony scene. This will be 
followed by the mentioned ballet, equally apropos of 
the wedding in its elaboration and design. It is 
intended that the whole performance shall occupy 
about an hour and a half. 





HANDEL IN PARIS. 





That “elegant entertainment given in Dublin, 
1742, to a most crowded and polite assembly "— 
called a ‘‘ Sacred Oratorio”—has at last been heard 
at Paris, given in French, sung by French men and 
women, and to a strictly Parisian audience. What 
a shrewd, calculating, foreseeing man was George 
Frederick Handel! He never visited Paris, and 
Paris never sought him. Whilst he was fighting for 
his operas in London, Paris was making herself 
hapffy with Rameau and his operas; and her 
composers lived by suction upon the labours of the 
boy-scullion in the kitchen of the great Mademoiselle. 
Many a music-feed had Jean Baptiste Lulli pro- 
vided for the keen appetites of French musicians, 
Doran we altogether acquit Handel of satisfying 








his harmonical hunger by visits to the same store. 
But Handel’s Italian music did not suit the Parisians 
of his day, and his oratorios were too big for the 
little Court Theatre of Louis the Fifteenth. How 
altogether unknown was Handel to Germany, France, 
and Italy may be proved from the fact that in the 
great works of musical theory his name and his 
labours are ignored. This fact has been used to 
demonstrate that Handel was thought to be no 
scholar in music by the continental musicians. 
Paris knew nothing of his organ music, nothing of 
his harpsichord music, of his instrumental sym- 
phonies then called concertos, of his opera overtures, 
or of his great songs and scenas. No master 
appealed to any one of his jewels, no lover of the 
old school reprinted any one of his works. Choron, 
who at the beginning of this century enriched the 
musical literature of France by magnificent reprints 
of every known musician of celebrity, overlooked 
Handel; so did Fétis, and so all the music teachers 
of composition throughout the continent. 

The Orphéon Society has made France a choir and 
choral singing nation; these Orphéonists can sing 
anything and everything, but Handel they did not and 
would not sing. But Handel knew his day must 
come in a Catholic country. He wisely set aside 
the Lutheran mode of compiling sacred oratorios, 
avoided the penitential soliloquies of the German 
Pastor, took up his Breviary, consulted his Anti- 
phonarium, his Graduale, and Processionale, and 
made a sacred oratorio to which His Holiness at 
Rome could at once affix his imprimatur. There is 
not a text in the oratorio of the ‘* Messiah” which 
is not in the office books of the Catholic Church. 
Whether the oratorio was as first thought to close 
with the Hallelujah Chorus we now know not; but 
the offices of the Dirige or Dirge supplied him with 
the contents of the third act. In the ‘ Matins of 
the Dirge” he found his opening solos ‘‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” ‘ Behold I show you a 
mystery,” ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” ‘‘O Death, 
where is thy sting?” “ But thanks be to God,” &c., 
&e. The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris may go to 
the Cirque and listen to the French version of the 
oratorio without any suspicion or taint of heresy. 
The Pope might quarrel with Sebastian Bach, but 
good friends he must be with George Frederick 
Handel. 

The French have at last their own edition of 
this immortal work, and what is more, a set of 
choral and orchestral parts. The performance has 
been an undeniable success. It has been presented 
three times this Christmas season to large audiences. 
When woe take into consideration the crowded state 
of the Paris churches at this just past Christmas 
Festival, the increased attention and interest evi- 
dently paid to the services of the old church, this 
popular feeling for the antiphons, graduals and 
other office choir texts clothed in Handel’s music, 
is a most remarkable event, and one of which it is 
scarcely possible to calculate the results. Whilst 
the Rev. Dr. Caird in Scotland is disseminating the 
latitudinarian trash touching the principles of the 
Christian belief, borrowed from the miasma lights 
of Germany, Paris sends to London for the musical 
Apostle of the faith, and the Handel oratorio in the 
Cirque shouts out defiance, victory, and conquest 
over the mist-brained Puritan and his miserable 
hallucinations. Music has ever beaten the heretic, 
and will ever continue to do so. 

The oratorio of the ‘* Messiah” is not the music 
familiar to French amateurs or French students in 
the Academy. It is not Palestrina, Scarlatti, Perti, 
Leo, Durante or Jomelli. It is not Sebastian 
Bach. It will create a new school of sacred music 
for France, and every one knows what France has 
now is utterly worn out. It is Chapel Master Offen- 
bach or Harlequin Palestrina. This cannot last; 
and wo hand it over to the erudite professors of the 
analysis in this great metropolis, who are at full 
liberty to chop it into their favorite enharmonical 
sections, or to articulate it into limbs of double 
counterpoint. It is just the music for this kind of 
analysis, just the thing to caper and howl over in 
the last new “ Jim and Joe polka.” 

} We presume it would be difficult to find in this 
sountry any decent man fond of music who has not 





heard the oratorio of the Messiah.” And if such an 


<a 


individual could be found, it would be a curious ang 
interesting inquiry as to his feelings and judgment, 
The Parisians, in their sharp incisive way, fixeg 
upon the chorus “ For unto us,” and next upon the 
‘* Hallelujah.” The major part of the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus”’ is upon the intone and monotone and its 
chord; the French priests have been using this 
for centuries and centuries, and now they can hear it 
in Handel’s way. Forty years ago our bishops were 
very hostile to the monotone, and after sitting down 
to write grave diatribes against it, they dropped into 
their carriages and drove off to Exeter Hall or 
Hanover Square, there to stand np in solemn dignity 
and hear it in Handel's way. The Shepherds’ Caro} 
“For unto us,” originally written as a duet to 
Italian words, manifests the real dramatic character 
of Handel’s genius. The roll of the vocal ball jp 
semiquayers is based on the old, old progression : 
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which the composer had just previously varied in 
the “ Israelin Egypt’ to the words “ For he hath 
triumphed gloriously :” 
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and lastly turns to account in the canon of the 
Amen Chorus in the “ Messiah.” 
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| But in no movement is this walk of thirds used with 


greater dramatic force than in the chorus “ Let us 
east their bonds asuncer ”— 
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and go on progressing to the tonic. Here the down- 
fall of thirds descends with the ponderosity of the 
hammer of Vulcan, Tubal Cain, that Titan prince of 
forgers, and with all the certainty and precision 
peculiar to the Grand Master of thunderbolts, his 
eminent father. We do not address this explanation 
to the analysts, because it is simply plain and intel- 
ligible. To some of the school it may be beyond 
comprehension, to others beneath their condescen- 
sion; but as itis Handel’s way, and nobody analyses 
Handel, it may be useful. 

The success of the Handelian Sacred Oratorio in 
Paris will, we should imagine, direct the musical 
professor there to other oratorios by Handel. 
The vivacity and inventive character of the 
Parisian mind, addressed to these compositions, will 
lead to their transformation, and their presentment 
to the public in all the full significance of their 
dramatic character. Paris will speedily tire of 
Méhul, “ Joseph,” his camels, and his cistern; and 
stage managers will be in all their glory when 
mounting such oratorios as ‘ Athaliah” and 
‘“‘ Susannah” for public performances. As these 
oratorios are all unknown in the French capital, 
there can be no prejudices; and what in them may 
be found to be of no interest or to retard the 
progress of the story, will be readily cut out. The 
bane to the Handel oratorio in this country is the 
absence of scene, the undress of chorus and band, 
and also the absurd desire to perform an oratorio 
in its entirety. Further, no question but the 
libretto in many cases might be altered to ad- 
vantage; for if any human being was ever wanting 
in heart and invention it was poor Dr. Morell, the 
author of many of them. To the Paris musician 
Handel's dramatic works will appeal with a fresh- 
ness and power unknown to our English musicians. 
We have become Handel-hardened, and we envy 
the Frenchman his happy state and position. We 
)witnessed some years ago, in the Crystal Palace, 
the remarkable ability of the French Orphéonists. 
Their facility iu interpreting difficult choral music, 
with all its proper light and shade, and with the 





most perfect intonation, is a thing neyer to be for- 
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gotten. The same power and skill directed to the 
rendering of the Handel oratorios will change the 
character of choral music in France, and much aid 
its advance in this country. 





THE DRAMATIC YEAR. 





Barren of anything poetically great and poetically 
pretty in dramatic production, the past year is 
chiefly remarkable as the year of opera bouffe. It 
has been a gay twelvemonth, a sparkling twelve- 
month. It has not given us a ‘Charles I.” or a 
Robertsonian comedy, but it has familiarised us 
with the taking music of “La Fille de Madame 
Angot,” and with the bright dresses and catching 
airs of “Fleur de Lys” and the ‘ Bohemians,” 
and if the pleasant sparkle of this light genre was 
dashed with so profound a dulness as “ The Wop- 
derful Duck,” still we have much to be thankful 
for. Further the year introduced a modified form 
of the old burlesque—a burlesque farce or musical 
bouffonerie—in other words the style of piece repre- 
sented by ‘* Nemesis” at the Strand, and imitated 
with much less success by ‘* A Wedding March” at 
the Court. The invasion of opera bouffe and the 
new method of burlesque are both to be accredited 
to Mr. H. B. Farnie, who may be said to have thus 
given character to what otherwise would have been 
an unfertile year. 

For what is there else to remember the year by ? 
It has been also a twelvemonth of revivals—old 
plays furbished up, and made to save authors’ fees. 
The Vaudeville run of ** The School for Scandal” 
formed a precedent and encouragement, and soon 
brought a shower of such antiquated pieces as 
“Time Works Wonders,” the ‘* Road to Ruin,” the 
“ Belles’ Stratagem,” ** Wild Oats,” the “ Country 


Girl,” the “* Cataract of the Ganges,” and lastly and 


most curiously, ‘“‘Raymond and Agnes.” While 


at the theatre which last year gave us two or 


three good new plays of a high order, “ Richelieu” 
has barred out novelty, the preceding part of the 
year having been devoted to repetitions only, not 
excepting the morose drama of ‘* Eugene Aram,” in 
itself a repetition of old effects. We need not 
count the revivals of the “ Hypocrite” and ‘John 
Bull” at the Gaiety, because these were specia] 
reproductions limited to merely a nine nights’ en- 
gagement. But the success of old comedy revivified 
is, we fancy, rather an ostensible than a real thing. 
In exceptional instances, as in O’Keefe’s ‘“ Wild 
Oats,” actual interest may attach to the perform- 
ance; and the success of the ‘* School for Scandal” 
at the Vaudeville was unmistakeable, roughly as 
that comedy was played. On the other hand, 
“Time Works Wonders,” the “ Country Girl,’ and 
other endeavours of that class, achieved only short 
shrift; and it is questionable whether the ‘“ Belles’ 
Stratagem” really draws at the Strand, or whether 
it is not the afterpiece which supports it. Certainly 
at the Vaudeville, golden as were the fruits of 
Sheridan’s masterpiece, there was always a bur- 


lesque behind it; and there was no diminution but 
rather an access of spectators when the curtain fell 


on the last act of the comedy. 


But turning from the order of extravaganza and 
from the revivals of the year, what have we had in 
the way of novelty? Mr. Byron was the busiest 
playwright of the year. Some half-dozen comedies 
have fallen from Mr. Byron’s pen besides an opera 


bouffe translation and a Christmas piece or two 


His “Old Soldiers” at the Strand, produced in 


January, ran through the great part of the year 
His other comedies have not been nearly so for 
tunate. “ Fine Feathers,” “ Time’s Triumphs,’ 


“Sour Grapes,” and productions of the class are 
‘ really as ephemeral as the flimsiest burlesque or 
pitce de circonstance. There seems a fatal facility 





Mr. Byron’s plotless rambling pieces, witty as is 
their dialogue, and quaint their character-painting, 
do not maintain a grasp. However, there is nothing 
for it, if one of his pieces will not run long, but to 
order another from him; and this keeps Mr. Byron's 
hand in, and so he has little reason to complain. 
Next to Mr. Byron Mr. Albery has been favoured 
with opportunity; tut Mr. Albery’s reputation has 
maintained its glacial chill ever since the sun of 
popularity set over ‘“* Two Roses.” In February 
“Oriana” was a mighty disappointment; in Sep- 
tember the ‘ Will of Wise King Kino” left every- 
body in misty perplexity ; and a couple of months 
ago the comedy of ‘‘ Married” was severely pulled 
to pieces at the Royalty, where it only enjoyed a 
very short run. From America, too, we hear Mr. 
Albery’s play of ‘* Fortune’ has been unfortunate. 
From contemplation sad as this, it is some relief to 
turn to a couple of excellent dramatisations by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins from his own works. ‘Man and 
Wife” and the “ New Magdalen” are capital pieces, 
whatever discussion upon the moral.question may 
be provoked by the latter play. Both are full of 
vis and purpose and dramatic interest. ‘ Man and 
Wife,” we believe, was not so successful a venture 
at the Prince of Wales's as some previous produe- 
tions had been; but for all that it was a stirring 
play, splendidly acted. The “ New Magdalen” was 
pulling in money to Miss Cavendish’s enterprise, 
when its career was cruelly blighted by arrangements 
previously entered into. It has been objected before 
now that Mr. Wilkie Collins is not a pure dramatist 
but only a dramatic writer. We are thankful how- 
ever for the “only,” and rate it before that ready 
knowingness as to flat and oblique, back cloth and 
sky-border, in which many of our stage-purveyors 
are steeped without possessing ay atom of originality, 
or a fraction of power in evolving character and 
story. 

Another successful adaptation of a printed story by 
the author is to be chronicled in Mr. Charles Reade’s 








Here the conventionalities of 
the drama are more openly disregarded. Act Two 
whisks away the spectator from all the persons and 
The latter end of the piece 
presents anew and unexpected obstacle to the pro- 
But the play is a stirring one, 
In another groove Mr. 


“Wandering Heir.” 


locality of Act One. 


gress of the story. 
and deserves its fortune. 
Andrew Halliday has fitted to the stage as well as 
such unmalleable material can be fitted, the humour 
and pathos of an episode from Dickens’s ‘*‘ Dombey 
and Son.” And Mr. Halliday has likewise reverently 
manipulated Shakespeare’s Roman-Egyptian drama 
for the stage of Drury Lane. 
afloat with respect to the financial results of thus 
splendidly mounting Shakespeare. 
degree these are justified, certainly nothing more 
can be done towards Shakespearean ornamentation 
than was done by Mr. Chatterton; and if the poet 
be found no longer to pay as a theatrical speculation, 
it is that the restless crowds of the metropolis can 
no longer bear the intellectual burden of witnessing 


Ominous rumours are 


Shakespeare, but demand lighter and easier-digested 
fare. Neither the historical, nor the poetic, nor the 
historic-romantic play has flourished~ during the 
year. Mr. Lee’s “ Chivalry” at the Globe did not 
please; ‘‘ Zugene Aram” was too overpoweringly 
gloomy to be sustained even by Mr. Irving's un- 
deniable ability ; and ‘‘ Griselda” at the Princess's, 
being a subject out of all natural drawing, inspires 
no interest beyond that gratified sense of beauty 
-|inspired by Mrs. Rousby. In short, as we have said, 
the year has been most fecund in light fugitive 
plays; and the success of a ‘Happy Land,” a 
‘“* Kissi-kissi”’ has overbalanced the results of many 
an earnest effort and lofty imagining, 


’ 








SHAKESPEAROMANIA, 


in Mr. Byron's work. He is too clever and ready. Judging from further adumbrations by Mr. F. J. 
He rattles off a comedy as a sort of after-dinner | Furnivall, his proposed Shakespeare reading parties 
joke, and people are tickled and pleased in the | would soon become as dreary an exhibition of critical 
after-dinner style, and so it passes off, and nobody | mystification as we suspected from the first. Mr. 
thinks of it anymore. The reason of the long run] Furnivall and the other Shakespearologists have 


of Old Soldiers” lay probably in its domain; i 


tj{occult tests for finding the different ‘ periods ” of 


Was played in the theatre of jokes par excellence,|the poet. They have a “ redundant-syllable test,” 


and it amused the easy-going Strand audience like 
burlesque. But in the staider houses of comedy 


and an “ unstopped line test,” and by ascertaining 
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lines to the stopped ones, they can discover—or 
cannot, as the case may be—at what period a certain 
play was written. Now it is all very well to fix one 
date by the mode in which stops are employed, a 
second by their not being employed at all, a third or 
a fourth by the presence or absence of systematic 
masculine and feminine endings, and a fifth by the 
use of a rhymed couplet at the end of each important 
speech ; but apply this sort of game as an after- 
dinner relaxation among mixed company in a country 
house, and the neighbouring taverns and haunts of 
vice will incontinently receive an influx from frantic 
members of society rushing ‘ anywhere anywhero 
out of the world” of poetic criticism. Mr. Furnivall 
mildly proposes that the ladies and gentlemen who 
form his charming parties should get up Gervinus’s 
Commentaries, Ulrici’s Commentaries, Schlegel’s 
Dramatic Literature, Coleridge's Criticisms, Haazlitt’s 
ditto, G. N. Hudson’s ditto, Hartley, Coleridge, 
Strachey and others on ** Hamlet,” and Whately on 
“ Richard IIT.’ When the fond youths and maidens 
are primed with these books, they will find their 
bursting brains in the same condition as their 
stomachs in the plethoric hour which Mr. Furniyall 
consecrates to Shakespeare. 

By the way, may we ask Mr. Furnivall, apropos of 
the new Shakespeare Society and its tri-national 
radiation throughout England, America, and Ger- 
many, by what process the appointment of repre- 
sentatives has been madq? Mr. Tennyson is to be 
President, ‘‘ because he is the greatest living poet in 
England.” Very good; then of course Mr. Long- 
fellow or Mr. Bryant will be the American head- 
Shakespeare-shaker? Nota whit. General Ulysses 
8. Grant is to be “ patron,” because * he is the 
representative of our Great Daughterland where 
Shakespeare is honoured too.” The represen- 
tative of our Grand Grandmotherland! And 
Germany, which ought to furnish a Freiligrath at 
least to serve as a pendant to Tennyson, or a 
Bismarck to balance Ulysses 8. Grant, has neither 
‘ president ” nor ‘* patron” but a gentle ‘* patroness,” 
namely the Crown Princess! And the reason of it 
is that she is ‘ the living ” symbol of the strong ties 
between Germany and England! Living symbol 
indeed! living tinkling cymbals say. Of all in- 
effectual twaddle talked in this world, the Bard of 
Avon has given birth to the most ineffectual— 
that talked in his honour. It is time to abolish 
Shakespeare altogether; ho grows too much of a 
nuisance. Whers is his superior in the art of comedy 
dialogue? Send for his rival in the art of construc- 
tion. Where is Mr. Albory? Where is Dr. Vellere ? 





MR. LUNN ON SINGING. 





To tne Eprror. 

Sin,—I was looking over some old numbers of 
the Orchestra the other day, and in one of the May 
numbers of 1872, I read a paper by Mr. Charles 
Lunn, entitled “ Professional Shortcomings, XX.” in 
which he advocates a certain mode of emitting the 
voice, namely, that between the falsetto and the 
chest, as the true method of singing. I sang in this 
way for the last two or three years, and found this 
method of emitting sound not only secure great 
clearness and flexibility to the voice, but also add to 
its compass—enabling me to ascend to the C in alt 
with comparative ease. But hand in hand with this 
beneficial effect on the singing voice, I noticed a 
corresponding degeneration of the speaking ~oice, 
and this latter became at length so deadened and 
husky, that it was only by abandoning this manner 
of singing altogether that I was enabled to speak in 
my normal tones. Now I have noticed that all 
singers who sing in the method advocated by Mr 
Lunn speak in a dull and husky voice, and I should 
be inclined to conclude that this method involves an 
unnatural contraction of the muscles of the throat, 
and therefore weakens and ultimately paralyses 
them. If this be the case, there is a grievous error 
in the method. 

If Mr. Lunn will kindly give me an explanation of 
this phenomenon, either privately or through your 
columns, I shall be extremely obliged. 

I enclose my address—and am, yours, &¢., 





the proportion (in two decimals) of the unstopped 





J. F, RowBoTtHan, 
Edinburgh, January 8rd. 
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A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 





To tHe Epiror. 

Sir,—Though you have not possibly could hear 
of a musick edification which is inspiriting the 
intelligence of all Holland presently, you may be 
glad to make fix your attention upon this wonderful 
invention which I shall tell to you. This is the 
ingenious constructive system of Mr. Lefébre, which 
has to be brought out during the past year, and are 
nominated the Kiosk Hollandia, a musick temple of 
the most superb, planned and arranged according to 
the orchesters-building-method-design of Mr. Lefébre 
at the Hague. No expatriation can do justness to 
this most favourable invention, but I shall endeavour 
in simplex terms in giving to you an incline of the 
erection and the wondereffects productive thereby. 

The Kiosk Hollandia is a musick-tent that propa- 
gates its undulations trough the atmosphere, owing 


.to the formative condition of its soundboard. By 


its acoustic construction, it has in it developed an 
extremely strong resonance, even when a small 
party of artists thereon are placed. It has the 
property that, like to the guspipe and aqueduct and 
what you call your Drain-mainage, the concerts 
executed in it are propagated under the earth at 
very great distances ; so that the harmonious com- 
binations so well as the solos may chronically make 
hear magnificently in two, three, five concert rooms. 
This generation, effectuated by means of cylinders 
extenuated under the earth, produces a most incre- 
dulous effect, the proof of which was lately bestowed 
upon the presence of the Royal Family of the 
Netherlands and a great series of Professors, what 
all jumped very much as the sounds came surging 
up the pipes under where they sat. The rapidity of 
this propagation in the cylinders is 1992 metres per 
second, thus six times the velocity of sound propa- 
gation in the opened air; and the higth of the tone 
does not change, and answers purely to the Dia- 
pason. Likewise also the nuances are very sensibly 
audible. But the grandest advantages are, that the 
fanfares and harmony-orchesters which sounded too 
strong till now in many a concert-room, or even 
offended the auditory-nerves by their crackling, are 
through this means produced delightfully in the 
concert-room ; and secondly that it is possible to 
make audible at the same time with one orchester 
the concerts in different rooms at great distances. 
Thus you should be able to make one concert sound 
equitably perfect in Northampton and Southampton 
at all the same time. 

The structure of the orchesters, like those of the 
musick-temples is affiliated to an utterly novelistic 
mode of construction, depending the result more 
totally upon an exact division of the capacity than 
upon addition of materials. The author makes it 
thus to appear as if the removal of the structure to 
another place has accidentily favoured the plans of 
Mr. Lefébre ; as if the removal did not depend on 
acoustic calculations. And yes, the contrary is the 
case: the removal of the kiosk has been one of the 
principal exigencies for obtaining the wished-for 
success, and has cost many fits of examination, of 
study, many a proof in the study-room and on the 


* spot. 


Being this mode of construction impossibly known 
till now in foreign ceuntries, egregious attention is 
exacted to it, because it is very insurmountable to 
conceive even a fractious idea of its surprising 
effect.— Your_obedient Tu. ZwiJscHyYGEL. 

Rotterdam, January, 5th. 








FRANCE. 
Panis, Jan. 7th. 

The Theitre Franeais, hitherto renowned as the 
home of the classic drama, the national comedy, has 
suddenly abandoned its instincts and consented to 
revel in the sensationalism of M. Emile Augier. A 
flaunting drama, ‘* Jean de Thommeray,’’ adapted 
from one of Jules Sandeau’s novels, has just made 
its appearance on tle revered boards. M. Augier is 
an old favourite of the company of the Thédtre 
Francais, who, it is to be regretted, to ensure the 
financial success of his play yielded to his and 





the manager M. Perrin’s pressure in departing 
from their rule of not unduly ministering to the lust 
of the eye. Under the Empire, M. Perrin was direc- 
tor of the Opera House, where he contracted tastes 
not often satisfied at the Francais. But through the 
kindly feeling of the company for M. Augier, and 
some high influence exerted in behalf of Malle. 
Croizette, he has been allowed to inaugurate a piéce 
aux robes, whose precise story and scope it is not 
easy to describe. Let me endeavour to do so without 
violating susceptibilities. Jean de Thommeray is a 
young man of expectations, the son of an upright 
father and a devout mother. Affianced to a girl 
worthy of all affection he lives in the midst of the 
calm surroundings of his Breton home. Suddenlya 
dazzling neighbour, the Baroness de Montlouis, 
appears upon the horizon of his tranquil but 
monotonous life. This Parisian coquette, ennuyée 
with a forced seclusion in the country, amuses her- 
self with captivating Jean, who, easily infatuated, 
follows her to Faris, where he soon goes to the dogs, 
utterly forgetting his old love, Marie. In the second 
act M. Emile Augier sails close to the wind in point of 
delicacy. There is what in French theatres is termed 
a matrimonial quadrille. The partners, as the 
curtain rises, are on one side, the Baroness ,and the 
Vicomte ; and, on the other, Baron Montlouis and 
Blanche Monglaine, who goes by the name of 
Baronette. To pay a debt of 60,000 francs contracted 
by the Baroness unknown to her husband, 
Jean flings himself into Bourse speculations, is 
favoured by fortune, and by the lady with the golden 
locks, who has only to unrol them to make a con- 
quest of the susceptible young Breton nobleman. 
The dresses in this act are of the most extravagant 
kind. The third act is altogether occupied by a 
series of representations of the assaults made on the 
heart of Jean by Baronette, Madame de Montlouis, 
and his mother. Itis easy to divine who it is that 
emerges victor from this unequal contest. Jean de 
Thommeray forgets his mother and his betrothed, 
and betrays his mistress in order to spend the 
evening with the courtezan in one of the most 
fashionable restaurants of the Boulevard. In the 
fourth’ act he gets lower and lower; is still infatu- 
ated with Blanche, and deaf to the prayers of his 
mother, while he proposes to marry a vulgar 
parvenue, Mdlle. Jonquéres. The fifth act is the 
patriotic one. It opens in Paris on the eve of the 
siege. Jean bas hurried back from Trouville to 
obtain an army contract for rancid butter, and to 
make preparations for spending a gay winter at 
Brussels. He laughs to scorn the youths who, fired 
by a noble enthusiasm, have resolved to remain and 
share in the perils and privations of the great city. 
In one of his most cynical moods, he hears in his 
lodging in the Rue de Seine the notes of the Brittany 
bagpipes. On looking out. he sees the Breton 
Mobiles filing past the corner of the Institute on the 
Quai Malaquais. They are headed by his father, 
Comte de Thommeray, and his youngest brother is 
in the ranks. The sound, the sight, awaken in him 
a tardy shame, a long-delayed remorse. He takes a 
noble resolution. He comes down and advances 
towards the commander, his own father, who is calling 
the muster roll of his men. ‘‘ There is one more,” 
he cries. ‘‘ Your name?” says the father. ‘ Jean.” 
‘Who are you?” ‘One who has lived badly.” 
“What do you wish to do?” “To die well.” 
‘*Good; fallin.” ‘Vive la France!” Curtain. 


Now this moral restitution is too sudden and un- 
expected to satisfy an audience, and so the climax 
has missed fire. The acting is good, the dresses 
exquisite. Mdlle. Croizette as Baronette, who 
glories in her shame, wears a grey faille costume, 
trimmed and flounced up to the waist, and a hat 
and feathers to match. Mdme. Favart as the 
Baroness is charming in a skirt of pink faille 
trimmed with autumn leaves, a grey tunic, and a 
headdress of feathers and diamonds. In the third 
act Baronette astonishes Trouville with her “ cas- 
cades” & la Grande Duchesse, her hair, and toilettes. 
Jean is not well played, and makes the scapegrace 
show out in repulsive colours. Got is a financier, 
Jonquéres, a caricature of the late M. Niorés. Asa 
whole the play is not healthy, nor is it effective, 
despite all its extrinsic attractions, 














At this season of the year nearly all the theatres 
are playing revues. The revue is tothe Parisian 
what the Christmas pantomime is to the English 
playgoer. After poking his fun all the year at 
events as they happened, he is not sorry to have one 
more laugh at them in the lump, and to see that 
caricatured at the end of the year which it had been 
sought to make him look upon seriously during the 
year. Nothing escapes the more or less witty 
raillery of the makers of revues; nor is it always by 
their tact’they shine. In one revue played this year 
there is a parody of Bazaine’s trial; and in another 
French soldiers are shown triumphantly marching 
into a pasteboard village which the Prussians haye 
just evacuated. The French have not yet leat 
that “deep grief is mute,” and that a vanquished 


-people is especially great in meditative silence. But 


it must be said that this bad taste of the theatres js 
due toa want of new talent among dramatic authors, 
The year which has just elapsed, notwithstanding 
allthe noise made about a few pieces, has really 
produced nothing but what was respectably 
mediocre and destined soon to expire. Nothing has 
revealed a new name. 


The question of the opera andits future is an 
abiding burden with us. Looking at the outside 
only, you would think the New Opera House was 
already completed. On the facade there is nota 
statue, or a scroll, or a lamp wanting. Every 
Pegasus is in his place and every Apollo in his, 
The grand staircase slopes down towards the public 
and the gates are ready to roll aside. The cage is 
perfect, but itis empty. Everything but the exterior 
remains to be done. The carpenters are, it is true, 
at work within, but very quietly, for the supplies are 
short. If the Assembly voted ten millions no doubt 
the interior might be made presentable by the 1st 
January, 1875, but not sooner. Of course when it 
is quite ready, the new edifice will be lovely. The 
internal decorations are to be incomparable, what 
with marvellous painting, costly marble, and 
effulgent gold. Velvet and silk are to form the 
appropriate background which is to set off the beauty 
of woman, and the sheen of diamonds, and the 
carpets in the lobbies are to be thick enough and 
soft enough to deaden the heaviest footstep. In 
winter the warmth of summer is to prevail; and in 
summer a refreshing coolness is to be produced by 
cunning ventilation. The prosceninm is to be nearly 
as large as that of the Scala at. Milan. The stage is 
to be deeper, higher, and in every way more extensive 
than that of any other theatre inthe world. The 
scenery is to move noiselessly, some say invisibly. 
There are to be gorgeous palaces, prodigious land- 
scapes, and enchanted gardens, where real streams 
flow and living birds fly. The choruses in “ Guill. 
aume Tell’”’ are to be strong enough to colonise a 
new Switzerland, and the dances in the Juive are to 
employ all Paris. The light is to be soft, but clear 
asanlItaliansun. The orchestra, largely augmented 
is to be overwhelming, and the singers are to be 
ravishing. In short, everything is to be perfect and 
admirable, but not just yet. In tlie meantime what 
is to become of opera? The day after the fire some- 
body advised that the site of the old house should 
be cleared, and that it should at once be re-erected. 
This would have been an easy and a rapid way out 
of the dilemma, for now the new building might have 
been opened at an expense not much greater than 
will be necessitated by the provisional, incomplete, 
and disastrous substitution of the Italian Theatre. 
The 600,000 francs which are to provide for the hire 
of the Italian Theatre, the alterations necessary and 
the deficits in receipts which must arise, because 
the accommodation is one-third less than that of the 
old building, would have sufficed, when supplemented 
by the 450,000 franes received from the insurance 
companies, to build on the yacant site a house in 
every way better than the one destroyed. The 
scheme of the Budget Commission, although better 
than the Ministerial proposition, is really weak, and 
for a very small advantage involves an almost vaia 
expense, In M. Halanzier’s hands opera had fallen 
1s low as possible. It was outrageous to hear such 
singing as was provided under his auspices and to 
see that old renown which had endured to the 4th of 
September in spite of so many revolutions gradually 
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annihilated. Except M. Faure there was no singer 
nor was there a dancer of any talent at the Opera 
when it was burnt; nevertheless such are the wants 
and habits of Parisian society that it was never 
more frequented. People were obliged to engage 
seats long in advance in order to get anyatall. Had 
there been nothing but a concert of cats the monde 
must have gone, for the interest of the French play- 
goer is not confined to the spectacle. The salle of 
the Opera is a sort of club where people meet, 
recognise each other, exchange small talk, and show 
themselves off. The stage is but an accessory. On 
this theory the new house is heing completed. But 
the theory does not condone the neglect into which 
Halanzier’s enterprise had fallen. 


The world of the theatres is rich in successes of 
late —successes Which certainly do not spring from 
the artistic worth of the subject-matter engendering 
them. At the Variétés, ‘‘ Les Merveilleuses” of 
Victorien Sardou has cost the management upwards 
of a hundred thousand francs to put upon the stage. 
Asa dramatic production it. is impossible to speak 
of it. There is no action, and the more delicate 
and appreciative portion of the audience put their 
fingers in their ears in order to avoid hearing the 
detestable folly under the name of dialogue which 
ig supposed to connect the various tableaux to- 
gether. The scenery and the dresses, however, are 
perfection, and the tone of the First Empire has 
been caught with admirable exactness. ‘‘ Jeanne 
@’Are,” with the excellent acting of Madame Lia 
Felix, and Gounod’s superb choruses, has in fifty 
nights brought more than 500,000 francs to the 
caisse. This, however, is not the only cheering fact 
in the taste of the day, and many of us are asking 
whether we may not be at a turning point, and 
about to abandon the false meretricious style to 
which we have been so long accustomed, and which 
we have fostered by our thoughtless patronage. At 
the Odéon—true tragedy—* Athalie,” with all the 
choruses and Mendelssohn’s music, has been played 
in honour of Racine’s birthday; and the success 
was so great that the directors have determined to 
give half-a-dozen more representations. You will 
already have heard that Paris has, for the first time, 
since its composition, 132 years ago, been able to 
hear Handel’s “‘ Messiah.” We are rarely treated 
to an oratorio here; and, to judge from the crowds 
who were unable to obtain admittance on this oéca- 
sion, it seems a pity that some effort in this direc- 
tion is not made. The orchestra and chorus were 
composed of four hundred persons, and the general 
effect was pronounced, even by those accustomed to 
the well-trained choruses of London, to have been 
most encouraging. 


“ Te Borgne,’’ a drama, in five acts and six scencs, 
has been given at the Ambigu-Comique, with a 
singular result. The piece aims at serious interest, 
and presents the spectacle of the wanderings in 
Ireland of James the Second, King of England, after 
his defeat, sheltered by a certain Lord O’Neil. His 
attempts at escape are constantly frustrated, how- 
ever, by a one-eyed beggar. This omnipresent 
worthy proves to be Lord Athol, who, having a 
private grudge as well as a political animosity 
against the Stuarts and O'Neil, takes this way of 
demonstrating it. The villain of the plot is Lord 
Nevil, Viceroy of Ireland. So exaggerated were the 
speeches, so wild the incidents, that the audience 
greeted the piece with roars of laughter, and accorded 
itan ironical success asa great joke. ‘“ L’Oiseau 
Fatal” is the name of a new one-act piece which is 
shortly to appear at the Cluny. It is by two authors, 
Laterrier and Vanloo. ‘Les Deux Gilotins,” by 
Ambroise Thomas, is being rehearsed at the Opéra 
Comique. This is only a slight work. 











British Conzece oF Heattn, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trademark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February, 1872, Signed, Morison & Co, 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


ce 28. WiLbuis @, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 13d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.”—Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


4 


mon OP 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition, Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE- CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


_ Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


** An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. ; : 4 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from ** The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tur Worpvs ny THE LATE REY. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: v7. ZT, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
«In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
- £5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 33 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


CE oink ickbhc ese bee enen 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 és 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

MEGS. tx :ntoatetewntieasks 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ...... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, 'Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Hight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 Pe 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..cocececcsceves 88 pe 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
ORION) cc ccnticn sacs aereaces 40 S 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finiah) ..ccccccsceecesecece 60 9 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 35 a 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 “a 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

; and Knee Swell............ 45 a 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 a 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 9 
9e.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 me 


9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ” 
9g:—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 se 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full,Organ and 

Knee Swell...... Rohe se ba'es 85 - 


11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 
Pedals, Footand Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ......ccces - 100 
12._-Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
--..125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST. 


, 


J. B. CRAMER. & COs 
HARMONIUMS, 


lie 3. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, . 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s,; 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 73.; 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 


‘| IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 935,; 


MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 lés.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. . Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux.. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
. With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. — Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 


Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement.° 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. . 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W,'* iif 
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J.B. GRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 








here Sits & DITA... 11+. 6s secs ceceeecvesersscereeees 
Sweet UPAMET...+..seeseevecessssscecesescseveeesunes 
Little Maid of Arcadee ......cesssessssceeesececsenenes 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 
The Sailor’s GrAVE..ssseseserecesersceeccceeceeseceses 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) ......:..+esesseeees 
Ob! bella MiB ..oecevercccvesccecvccceceeecc coon sceees 


reer ee & Be? 
ococoocooe o™ 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 





My white rO8C .. 1... sssececececccecercsecseesseseesees 
le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G., 


+ 
rr > 
ooooo © 


Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........cesccececes 
Oft 1 wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......s0ssseseeeceeeeece 





BY. O. BARRI, 


HOT WOES: 6:0 00 00:00 00 000050 00 s0ccccenceveseccocesee 40 
ee ee 
Alone for ever. In Dand F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
TT GRO -c cvencvcndesvarcccceseccennedcecsses 40 
Mon amare f .cccccccccccvcccce ce cece ce cocccceecs cccees 4 0 
Love's goldem past 2.00 ccccvccscccccccccccscccccsccccee & O 


- 





BY MISS PHILP. 
The hidden Chord 2... secccccccecceccscccccccccccecees 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 
Happy! (Sung by Maile. Liebhart) .......sseseeseees 
Restored 2... cesscccvcceccvecssvvcvevcces seecevecsccs 


~ > > > 
oococoo 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





WnEs, WOE WENN. no Bs c0'ce once cétecccsorcese 








coccscce & 0 
The sea SWAllOWS.. ..ccccccccccrcccccssecccccsseccnssee £ 0 
PD ci cbechersevansivccecsonnedsbcontsdabeceseces 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cccccseseccccscccesecs. 4-0 
GHAR TOGO 0. cccccccccccccccccepecccccecececsccensces & O 
Friends ............++Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Cis Wee sa da ov ahhos doen orbs cvceler cc.ccloue és 

BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 

The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............0. 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ...... 40 


The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voic 


T once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....csccecsssescvccssssccee 4 0 


© 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
NUNN ghee tall os ouaawcacsicdinkasoteaats 
Summer days ......cceces sees 


BO sds cowl db actddansebccdas ee ee 40 


40 








BY HENRY SMART, 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ......4+ 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .......... 


The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 


sosneeee 3 O 


oo 
o 


and Tenor) ..... 


eeeeeee . teecccscceseeeee 8B O 
Othe pe, ET ae 
WORM, Trio, (0.0.2.).0cecocscecesscTevcecsccccsecs & 0 
By the Old Corm Mill... ..000c00eereeee cece sceseees ce 40 





LONDON: 


J.B, CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 








CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ‘ Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth eo, Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ~ Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth a Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. . 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Cotxarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reagent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Street, & Western Roap, Briauton. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PART THE FIRST. 








8. a 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (z.)., “s 
II oo ov cttainci ce ciecakesiseecasesacnons PreTy covcéoe 1 8 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE.* Chorus ...............,. } 11 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Ix Bernany.) Introduction, &. 9 19 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ........ oovede 19 
Chorus ..cce eenten ote ha biee Ree dencsasieedes dutecnmetene 09 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples:......... 

T WEBL POUR ME GRIRIT. Chore... cccccsscevccssceccvces 1 9 IF THOU HADST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....c...eeeeceeeceeees din 

DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.t.3.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus,, 1 4 








PART THE SECOND. 





8. d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (S.8.4.7.B.B.) ...s...seeesescees 0% 
a» RB R) op cb dicesncvsieseccs beds eednedscseesnedensatneee 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED. Finale Chorus............ toooee 1 8 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ........s.sse008 seskckakened 1 6 . 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA flatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (r.)...0.......ceceeeees reeset Fapuekene ra 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......04 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Tria....... - 28 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (¢.) ........eseceeeeeaeees .. 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG(c.)...... 4 0 








Loxpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


J & © © B.. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 


J. C. C. MSCAUL. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART, 











PART THE FIRST. 





s. d. ta 8. d, 

BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (S.A.T.B.) .cpeceecssoccveseees 0 10 | OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Aria (Tenor).......... 3 0 
PART THE SECOND. 

e &@ 8. d. 

FOR PIANOFORTE. Pastoral Introduction .......... Sealdamaens 2 6 THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE ........ ee 

GOD BE GRACIOUS. Aria (Bass.) eeeeeeeererres Cee eres eeeseee 3 0 HAPPY ART THOU, 8) JACOB: Chorus (8.4.T.B.) ti tala achel 13 








PART THE THIRD. 
THE RETURN. 








8. d. s.d. 

ARISE, NOW JACOB. Recitative .ssssssseeeeeesenes iemegeye O'S BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompaniéd) 0 4 

BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)........ssseeeeeeeee wie 0 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus.......sssusssssseeees 0 9 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 

sd. | sd. 

OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Full music size........ 3 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH AIS LIFE. Full musicsize 3 0 

PASTORAL INTRODUCTION .....scesseeeeeees Disicccenccce OS | REIT Ce eiliverstccen reaenstsectene celBereses 3 0 





Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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